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Isabel  DuBois 


Camille  J.  Stagg 


What  could  be  more  timely  and  useful  than  a 
weekly  food  package  filled  with  stories  about  low- 
cost  meals,  shopping  hints,  recipes  and  wines? 


That’s  what  food  editors  get  every  week  with  the 
new  Grocery  Bag.  It’s  big  enough  to  fill  a  Thursday 
food  page  and  features  columns  by  Sun-Times 
food  editor  Camille  Stagg.  Daily  New's  food  editor 
Isabel  DuBois  and  wine  expert  Arnold  Landsman. 

Only  seven  weeks  old.  Grocery  Bag  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  popular  choice  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News/ 
Sun-Times  News  Service  n.enu.  It’s  another  spe¬ 
cialty  mc.de  possible  by  the  high 
speed  cf  our  new  CLC  computer 
compatible  transmission 


Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Heavenly  days,  look  what's  happening  in  Boston. 

Tlie  Herald  is  growing  in  eirciilation  on  Sundays. Growing  all  during  the  week. 
While  the  Boston  Cdohe's  published  circulation  figures  show  a  substantial  drop. 
It  this  trend  continues,  and  there's  every  indication  it  will, 
advertisers  in  the  Herald  know  what's  next.  Christmas  in  Inly! 
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h  makes  every  GM  car 
a  real  performer. 


The  catalytic  converter  has  enabled  GM 
engineers  to  retune  engines  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  acceleration  and  overall  perform- 
ance  you’ve  always  expected  from  GM  cars. 
And  in  more  than  a  billion  miles  on  the  road, 
the  converter  has  proved  to  be  quite  a  per- 
former  itself.  Even  better  than  we  expected. 
±r -  jii  fc  These  are  its  accomplishments: 

—enabled  engineers  to  improve  fuel  econ- 
SkTI  omy  in  city  driving  by  28%  over  1974 

I  model  GM  cars  on  a  sales-weighted  aver- 
I  age,  according  to  EPA  calculations, 

1  —reduces  exhaust  emissions  of  hydro- 
1  carbons  and  carbon  monoxide  by  about 
1  already  lowered  1974  levels, 

—  lasts  the  lifetime  of  the  car  with  unleaded 
proper  engine  maintenance, 
normal  operation  its  outside  skin  tem- 
perature  is  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
muffler  and  far  lower  than  the  temperature 
of  an  exhaust  manifold, 

—has  low  Sulfate  emissions,  caused  by  in- 
completely  refined  fuel,  no  higher  than 
those  of  a  diesel  engine  of  similar  size. 

Auto-makers  in  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
wBKL  America  have  contracted  to  buy  the  GM  catalytic 
converter  for  their  cars.  It  is  a  world  standard. 

The  catalytic  converter:  fuel-saving  and  ecologi¬ 
cally  sound.  And  it’s  standard  equipment  on  1975  cars  from 
General  Motors,  a  world  leader  in  automotive  pollution 
control  technology. 


Catalytic  convertor, 
standard  equipment  on 
1975  model  (iM  cars. 


General  Motors 


Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick,  Cadillac,  GMC  Truck 


THE 

NEWS  IS 
THE  MOST 
POWERFUL 
MEDIUM  IN 
BUFFALO. 


HERE'S  PROOE.. 

In  1974.  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  77%  ot  their 
daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Butfalo  Evening  News 
That  same  year  almost  500  products  and  services  were  adver¬ 
tised  EXCLUSIVELY  in  The  News 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  Image  in  all  categories 
than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day) 

Over  1 1 ,500,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising 
Over  7.895.000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising 
Over  3.360.000  MORE  lines  of  Classified  advertising 
Over  674,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General  advertising 
Over  259.000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising 
Daily  vs  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in  31  of  fhe 
32  Media  Records  refail  classifications  including... 

91%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 

92%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage 

98%  ot  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  ot  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

77%  ot  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

70%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index.  1972.  details  the  readership  of  The 
News-  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium  in  Buffalo 


Daily  News  Audience  %  of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers  54% 

Total  Women  Readers  56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49)  66% 

Total  Men  Readers  52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more  62% 


Sources  Media  Records  1974. 

Simmons  Local  Index,  1972 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JULY 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing,  Brown  Palace,  Denver,  Colo. 

13-18 — ANPA/INPA/ASNE  Newspaper  Research  Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn, 
Reston,  Va. 

17-19 — Alabama  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Point  Aquarius.  Al¬ 
pine,  Ala. 

20- 23 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Agri-Business,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 

versity. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar, 

O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 

24-26 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Promotion  Seminar  for 
Weekly  and  Small  Daily  Newspapers.  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago,  III. 
24-26 — MississiDpi  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

24-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Pinehurst  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  N.C. 

28- August  1 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom,  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 

tute  Training  Seminar,  Easton,  Pa. 

29- August  1 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar, 

Pfister  Hotel  and  Tower,  Milwaukee.  Wise. 


AUGUST 

10-12 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop;  The  City  Editor's  Job,  Georgia  State 

U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Direct  Plate  Quality 

Control,  Easton,  Pa. 

13- 16 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Assn.  Convention, 

Bessborough  Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

14- 16 — West  Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Lakeview  Country 

Club,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

16- 19 — Assn,  for  Education  in  Journalism  Annual  Convention,  Carleton 

University,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

17- 20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Wentworth 

by  the  Sea,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

25-29 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Management  Orienta¬ 
tion  to  New  Technology,  Easton,  Pa. 

27-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Legal  Sym¬ 
posium,  Marriott  Hotel,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 

6- 9 — N.Y.  State  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Buck  Hill  Inn,  Buck 

Hill  Falls,  Pa. 

7- 10 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Living  with  Less  Energy,  Georgia  Insti¬ 

tute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

7-10 — ANPA  Foundation  for  Newspaper  Journalists:  Making  Statistics 
Come  Alive  for  Readers,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference  Board  of  Directors  Meeting, 
Rock  Lake  Lodge,  Table  Rock  Lake,  Mo. 

11- 13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Meadowlands  Hilton  Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Senator  Hotel,  Sac¬ 

ramento,  Calif. 

13 -  National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Meeting  for  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  Ramada  Inn,  Frontier  Town  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

13-14— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

16 -  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

17- 18 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Board  Meetings, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

18- 20 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  Host  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  LeClaire  Hotel, 

Moline,  III. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Summer  Conference,  Sheraton- 
Fontainebleau,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

19-21 — N.Y.  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
England  Press  Assn.,  Sheraton  Goat  Island  Inn,  Goat  Island,  N.Y. 

26-28 — Ad  Executives  Assn,  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Marriott  Inn,  Col¬ 
umbus.  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwichport,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass. 
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Advertisers  and  agencies  read 
a  lot  of  publications  to  find  out 
what’s  going  on  in  advertising. 

When  the^  want  to  l<now  what’s 
going  on  in  newspapers,  the^ 
read  Editor  &  Publisher. 

If  it’s  newspapers,  or  ^our  news¬ 
paper,  9ou’re  promoting- tall<  to 
5,000 advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  specifically  lool<ing  for 
information  about  newspapers. 

That’s  in  Editor^  Publisher. 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  1 0022 
1 1 1  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Ill  60601 
SMS&L,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94104 
SMS&L,  1 830  West  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90057 


^Asplendid 

service...** 

^Unduplkated  by  any 
other  source...^ 

<3^An  honest 

approadi...^ 

<<Clear,, 

ConciM, 

Ihibiased...** 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  Its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tal> indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  provisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
Its  complete  text 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  oven/iew 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary  Updates  are  mai  led  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 
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CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

QUESTION  TIME — A  sports  department  staffer  at  the  De¬ 
troit  \eu-s  answered  the  phone  to  be  asked,  “What  time 
does  the  twi-nipht  doubleheader  start  tonight?” 

\ews  staffer:  “0:05.” 

Caller:  “Do  both  fjames  start  then?” 

*  *  * 

THE  ULTIMATE  RECYCLING— Right  there  in  the  new  E. 

P.  Dutton  catalog  is  an  announcement  of  “The  Newspaper 
Everything  Book”  sub-titled  “How  to  make  over  150  useful 
objects  from  old  newspapers.”  Authors  Vivienne  Eisner 
and  Adelle  Weiss  will,  the  catalog  description  announces, 
show  how  to  make  “sturdy,  long-lasting,  attractive,  and 
useful  household  and  personal  items”  from  old  newspap¬ 
ers.  They  say  the  simple  methods  of  construction  require 
only  household  implements  like  .scissors  and  masking  tape. 

With  those  simple  implements,  come  October,  and  a  copy  of 
the  new  book,  we  can  make  tables,  plant  stands,  window 
blinds,  parasols,  and  dozens  of  objects  for  children.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  busy  Fall. 

*  *  * 

A  RETIREE  CAN  HAVE  FUN,  writes  the  40-year  AP  veter¬ 
an  Ben  Bassett,  trying  to  keep  track  of  the  new  crop  of 
“ee”  endings.  Ben  admits  the  possibility  that  such  words 
as  draftee,  trainee,  and  lessee  sounded  strange  when  they 
were  new  but  says  his  ear  has  trouble  adjusting  to  pollee, 
interviewee,  receptee,  and  evacuee.  “Somehow,”  he  adds, 

“1  liked  a  jailbreaker  just  as  well  as  a  fugitive.  Now  he 
becomes  an  escapee.” 

Fully  prepared  for  the  printed  debut  of  “thrillee,”  Ben 
found  it  in  Time  last  Fall.  But,  he  adds  “William  F. 
Buckley  surprised  me  with  his  description  of  life  as  a  UN 
delegate.  .At  one  point  he  wondered  if  he  might  emerge  as  a 
.screwee.” 

Now,  in  a  recent  issue  of  TV  Guide,  Ben  found  one  writer 
trying  out  the  word  “testees”  four  times  in  a  single  para¬ 
graph.  He  concludes,  “No  matter  how  you  accent  it,  the 
word  sounds  like  testes.  I  suspect  some  copyreader  was 
dozing  the  day  it  came  along.” 

*  *  . 

“THE  PRETENTIOUS  IDEA”  is  an  ann  ual  review  of 
.Arizona  journalism  by  the  advanced  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Arizona  in  Tucson  and  in  this  year’s  edition 
there’s  an  article  asking  “Does  a  staffs  morale  affect  the 
news?” 

One  statement  contends  that  “Journalists  historically 
are  prone  to  grumbling.”  .And  a  quote  from  an  unidentified 
newsman  emphasizes  the  point:  “.Ah,  newspapering.  The 
roar  of  the  presses  and  the  whine  of  the  newsroom.” 

*  *  * 

WEATHER  IS  STILL  NEWS  and  so  ABC  News  correspon¬ 
dent  Harry  Reasoner  did  a  little  story  one  evening  about  a 
hailstorm  in  New  York  City.  .A  few  days  later,  in  a  weather 
essay  he  said  that  story  hadn’t  worked  very  well  but  he 
still  thought  it  was  a  good  idea.  “I  suppose  that’s  because 
my  basic  training  in  this  business  was  under  a  city  editor 
who  believed  weather  stories  were  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  next  to  dogs.  His  idea  of  ecstasy  was  to  be  able  to  run 
a  four  column  picture  on  page  one  of  a  puppy  shivering  in 
the  snow. 

Continued  Reasoner,  “Things  have  changed  some  . . .  but 
that  early  training  sticks  with  you,  just  as  if  you  grew  up 
on  tabloids  you  assume  that  the  best  possible  headline  is 
‘.Nude  Blonde  Found  Slain  in  New  Jersey.’  .Actually  a  col¬ 
league  wrote  to  me  several  months  ago.  The  classic  tabloid 
headline,  which  he  swears  actually  happened,  was  ‘Head¬ 
less  Body  of  Blonde  Found  in  Jersey.” 

♦  *  « 

AROUND  THE  FARMS — .A  former  Washington  Post  staff¬ 
er,  Kitty  Kelley,  immersed  herself  in  the  beauty  spa  cir¬ 
cuit  and  tells  all  about  it  for  a  new  Pocket  Book  Original 
coming  in  July  titled  “The  Glamour  Spas.”  Says  Miss  Kel¬ 
ley:  “1  was  massaged,  manicured,  pedicured,  and  pam¬ 
pered,  preened,  stretched,  steamed,  slimmed  and  pounded 
in  the  course  of  my  own  research,  and  only  when  1  was 
home  and  left  to  my  own  devices  did  I  managed  to  undo 
every  bit  of  it!” 
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Did  you  read 
about  the  mighty 

Metuchen  mouse? 

From  Washington,  the  Newhouse  News  Service  reports  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  White  House,  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  and  consumer  affairs,  the  environment  and  energy, 
social  issues,  transporation,  business  and  finance,  book  news, 
personalities,  and  other  beats  . . . 

From  New  York  and  elsewhere,  the  Newhouse  News  Service 
reports  regularly  on  Broadway  Off  and  On,  the  movies,  music  and 
dance,  travel,  Americana  pop  culture  and  other  topics  . . . 

But  that’s  not  all,  for  the  Newhouse  News  Service  is  truly  a 
national  news  service.  In  the  first  half  of  June  alone,  clients 
received  these  stories  among  many  others: 

From  Metuchen, N.J.,  the  mouse  that  toppled  1 1 ,053  dominoes. . . 

From  Portland,  Ore.,  a  Pinkerton  officer  tells  hotel  guests  sure¬ 
fire  ways  to  invite  thievery  —  and  how  to  avoid  it . . . 

From  Mobile,  Ala.,  families  order  library  material  on  their  home 
television  screens  . . . 

From  Vancouver,  Wash.,  two  Russian  flyers  tell  of  their  hair- 
raising  flight  over  the  North  Pole  . . . 

From  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  children  overcome  learning  difficulties 
resulting  not  from  lack  of  intelligence,  but  from  nerve  disorders . . . 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  radiologists  expect  a  new  X-ray  technique 
to  reduce  hospital  costs,  bills  and  exploratory  surgery  . . . 

From  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  Army  develops  the  world’s  first 
“smart”  artillery  shell . . . 

From  Black  Jack,  Mo.,  families  of  American  servicemen  listed 
as  missing-in-action  in  Indochina  still  refuse  to  give  up  hope  . . . 

And  more,  much  more  . . . 


all  from  the 


NEWHOUSE  NEWS  SERVICE 

Dean  Reed.  Editor,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D  C.  20006,(202)  298-7080 
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Freedom  to  advertise 

Here  ye!  Hear  ye!  Now  the  distinguished  Justices  of  the  August 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  advertising 
is  indeed  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  the  press  as  well  as  freedom  of 
speech. 

That  decision  came  last  week  in  a  case  involving  a  Virginia  state 
law  which  has  since  been  amended  anyhow. 

Too  bad  the  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  didn’t  feel  the 
same  way  two  years  ago  in  a  case  involving  a  Pittsburgh  city 
ordinance. 

In  that  instance,  the  court  ruled  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  that  the  city 
could  forbid  newspapers  to  publish  “Help  Wanted”  advertisements 
carrying  any  sort  of  reference  to  “Male”  or  “Female.” 

In  that  case,  the  high  court  rejected  the  contention  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  that  no  matter  what  one  might  think  of  such 
ads  they  were  protected  by  the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press. 

The  court  instead  ruled  that  such  ads  amounted  to  “purely  com¬ 
mercial  advertising,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

So  it  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise — albeit  a  welcome  one — 
that  a  majority  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  now  believe  that  “infor¬ 
mation  of  potential  interest  and  value  cannot  be  suppressed” 
merely  because  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  paid  commercial  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  latest  case  arose  from  an  advertisement  published  in  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Virginia  back  in  1971,  touting  legal  abortions 
in  New  York  City. 

The  paper,  circulated  mostly  among  college  students,  was  fined 
$500  on  grounds  it  was  “encouraging”  abortions  in  defiance  of  a 
Virginia  State  law  which  at  that  time  banned  such  procedures. 

Although  the  question  had  become  moot,  because  the  law  itself 
had  since  changed,  the  high  court  nevertheless  ruled  that  such 
an  advertising  ban  was  unconstitutional  because  it  violated  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  vote  was  7  to  2 — with  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall,  William  J. 
Brennan  and  Lewis  F.  Powell  lining  up  this  time  with  colleagues 
Potter  Stewart,  William  O.  Douglas,  Warren  Burger  and  Henry 
Blackmun,  who  made  up  the  four-man  minority  in  the  press  case 
two  years  ago. 

Well,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  better  late  than  never. 
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Eliminate  red  tape 


In  his  address  recently  to  the  National  Federation  of  Indepen-  iKincY  rn  THI^ 

dent  Business,  President  Ford  got  high  marks  for  saying:  “I  want 
small  business  released  from  the  shackles  of  Federal  red  tape.” 

That’s  great!  But  why  confine  the  effort  to  just  small  business?  Advertising  scene  .  30 

The  Pre.sident  said:  “I  want  an  end  to  unnecessary,  unfair,  un-  Calendar  .  ^ 

clear  regulations  and  needless  paper  work.  The  number — this  is  .  14 

hard  to  believe,  really — the  number  of  different  Federal  forms  sent  Feedback  .  7 

out  from  Washington  at  last  count  totalled  5,146.  Quite  frankly.  Letters  7 

America  is  being  buried  by  an  avalanche  of  paper.”  ^^^5  people  in  the  news  .  28 

We  don’t  buy  the  comment,  however,  that  “depending  on  their  Promotion  .  16 

size  and  resources,  some  business  can  survive  over-regulation  bet-  Stock  prices  . 3i 

ter  than  others.”  “Over-regulation”  by  government  is  wrong  per  se  Weekly  editor  . 32 

and  the  elimination  of  red  tape  should  be  done  across  the  board. 
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FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 


"...IT'S  UNTIL  THE  STRIKE  THREAT  IS  OVER  ! 


AMENDING  PRINCIPU: 

When  I  read  Judge  Kaufman’s  article 
in  the  Sunday  Times  Magazine  I  thought 
that  it  was  an  argument  with  which  you 
would  agree.  I  was  not  disappointed. 
You  have  given  it  important  prominence 
in  your  column  of  June  14,  1975.  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  would  give  equal  prominence 
to  a  contrary  statement? 

I  say  “contrary”  because  supporters  of 
what  Judge  Kaufman  calls  “the  First, 
and  most  important,  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution”  generally  are  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  That  is  the  side 
which  you  nominate  in  your  headline  as: 
“A  friend  of  free  expression.”  It  is  not 
that  I  am  on  the  other  side  but  that  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  it  will  always  be 
possible  for  you  and  the  good  Judge  to 
stand  where  you  do.  And  this  may  not 
he  possible  as  long  as  you  give  the  First 
Amendment  the  absolutely  unqualified 
support  you  both  do. 

That  unqualified  support  comes  down 
to  the  idea  that  any  expression  must  be 
tolerated  and  protected,  “even  those  we 
despise.” 

The  difficulty,  which  my  contrary  view 
has  with  that  proposition,  is  just  that 
which  German  Social  Democrats  began 
to  appreciate  when,  accepting  the  same 
principle,  they  insisted  that  the  National 
Socialist  Parly  had  to  be  protected  in 
its  right  to  free  speech  and  free  press. 

That  is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  he 
overcome  until  the  First  Amendment  it¬ 
self  is  amended.  The  amending  principle 
can  be  found,  for  example,  in  Article  21 
of  the  Fundamental  Law  (Constitution) 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  amending  principle  does  not  ob¬ 
struct  what  Judge  Kaufman  calls  the 
“novel  and  contrary”  expression.  Nor 
does  it  inhibit  in  any  way  the  teaching 
about  and  educational  consideration  of 
the  full  range  of  diversity  of  ideas,  both 
historical  and  current. 

The  First  Amendment,  the  “anarchy 
amendment”  to  the  Constitution,  must  be 
amended  if  we  are  to  avoid  nurturing  the 
seeds  of  destruction  within  our  society. 

Frederick  W.  Williams 

New  York,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN  SPORTSWRITERS 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  things  are  not  quite  as  chau¬ 
vinistic  in  Southern  California  as  your 
June  7  issue  indicated  in  the  article  on 
Betty  Cuniberti,  sportswriter  for  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun.  I  have  been  a  full¬ 
time  sportswriter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  a  year.  Barbara  Hunter  was 
recently  hired  by  KNBC  television  to  do 
the  11  p.m.  sports  broadcast.  And  free¬ 
lancer  Jackie  Lapin,  formerly  with  the 
W ashington  Post,  who  writes  for  Sport 
and  other  publications  makes  her  home 
here  too.  Not  to  mention  that  in  Long 
Beach  Marlene  Jensen  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  Sportswoman  (the  first  women’s 
sports  magazine)  for  several  years.  fPo- 
menSports,  the  Kings’  magazine  pub¬ 
lishes  out  of  San  Mateo. 

Cheryl  Bentsen 


BEST  FEATURES 

We  in  Connecticut  who  have  been 
battling  for  the  public’s  right  to  know 
public  business  the  past  two  decades 
and  more  find  your  June  21  story  (page 
38)  on  the  new  Connecticut  “open  meet¬ 
ing”  law  inaccurate. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  new 
law  is  the  ban  on  meetings  in  executive 
.sessions  except  in  the  most  limited  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  true,  as  your  story  re¬ 
ported,  that  it  will  take  a  two-thirds  vote 
(instead  of  a  simple  majority)  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  agency  to  go  into  executive  session. 

However,  you  did  not  report  that  such 
a  session  may  be  voted  only  to  discuss 
matters  falling  into  five  limited  areas 
(personnel,  litigation,  negotiations,  etc.). 

Anv  discussion  of  general  business  of 
a  state  or  local  board,  commission, 
agency,  authority,  or  what-have-you,  oth¬ 
er  than  the  five  limited  exceptions,  must 
be  in  public.  All  voting  must  be  in  pub¬ 
lic.  That’s  a  major  improvement  over 
current  Connecticut  law,  as  well  as  cur¬ 
rent  practice  in  many  states. 

Furthermore,  anv  hearing  or  other  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  a  public  agency  comes  under 
the  open  meeting  law.  So  does  any  con¬ 
vening  or  assembly  of  a  quorum  of 
members,  in  person  or  even  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  to  discuss  agency  business.  There 
are  tight  restrictions  so  that  an  agency 
may  no  longer  appear  to  end  its  meet¬ 
ing.  then  secretly  reconvene  behind 
closed  doors,  or  in  another  room,  or  at 
the  home  of  a  member. 

Your  story  was  in  error  when  it  said 
arrest  records  are  put  in  a  confidential 
category.  Only  arrest  records  of  juve¬ 
niles  are. 

Your  story  was  in  further  error  when 
it  said  agencies  will  be  allowed  to  with¬ 
hold  information  if  they  determine  such 
action  is  in  the  public  interest.  An 
agency  may  withhold  only  preliminary 
drafts  or  notes  if  it  makes  such  a  deter¬ 
mination  and.  as  your  story  correctly 
pointed  out,  this  can  be  quickly  appealed 


to  the  new  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  new  commission  was  the  idea  of 
Governor  Ella  T.  Grasso,  who  supported 
other  major  improvements  in  the  law, 
including  those  sponsored  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Council  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  Her  support  and  that  of  legislative 
leaders  led  to  a  36-0  vote  in  the  Senate 
(all  members  present)  and  a  137-0  vote 
in  the  House. 

Stephen  A.  Collins 

(Collins  is  editorial  director  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  News-Times.) 

*  *  * 

STYLE 

I’m  not  a  publisher,  an  editor  or  even 
a  copyreader,  but — speaking  of  style, 
is  it;  “page  1”,  “Page  One”  or  “page 
one”? 

Your  .May  31  issue  carried  all  three 
styles. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  refer  to  it, 
after  all,  is  simply  “the  front  page”  as 
in  lead  on  page  8  story  headlined  “Rape 
victim’s  picture  and  name  front  paged.” 

Terry  J.  'Tripp 
(Tripp  says  he  is  a  “seven-months  un¬ 
employed  newspaper  photographer-re- 
porter  formerly  with  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News."  ) 

Short  Takes 

The  F’rench  foreign  minister  and 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
swam  and  slashed  at  one  end  of  a 
swimming  pool  ...  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot. 

*  *  * 

Hunter,  who  was  supposed  to  itch 
the  New  York  Yankess  into  first  place, 
finally  did  it. — Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 

Herald. 

*  «  Id 

Functional  bunkbed  by  Muurame  is 
adjustable  in  height  and  includes  handy 
drawer  for  bedclothes  on  castors. — 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Last  year  we  could  have  nin  this  ad  on  one  tage. 


Then  came  November  30,  1974  and  the  merger  of 
Knight  Newspapers  and  Ridder  Publications.  A 
year  ago,  the  journalism  awards  won  by  either  com¬ 
pany  would  have  filled  a  page.  Today,  it  takes  two. 

The  importance  of  these  awards,  however,  is  not 
in  the  space  it  takes  to  list  them.  Their  real  signifi¬ 
cance  is  in  the  fact  that  they  were  won  by  so  many 
different  people.  In  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

BOCA  RATON  NEWS,  Boca  Raton,  Florida 
Title  of  Award:  Mental  Health  Hell  Award  —  First  Prize 
Awarded  by:  The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health 

Awarded  to:  Itoca  Raton  News 

Awarded  for:  Outstanding  reporting  in  the  field  of  mental 

health:  For  a  seven-part  series  on  the  South 
Florida  State  Mental  Hospital. 

BOULDER  DAILY  CAMERA,  Boulder,  Colorado 

3’itle  of  Award:  Herrick  Editorial  Award  —  First  Prize 
Awarded  hy:  National  Newspaper  Association 

Awarded  to:  James  D.  Corriell,  Editor  of  Editorial  Page 

Awarded  for:  Six  editorials  on  subjects  of  democracy, 

rights,  freedoms. 

Title  of  Award:  National  Newspaper  Association  Award  — 
Second  Prize 

Awarded  to:  (llennys  McPhilimy,  Women’s  Editor 

Awarded  for:  Women’s  pages:  Two  issues  of  Women’s 

Scene  Section. 

J'itle  of  Award:  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Award  —  First 
Prize 

Awarded  to:  Omar  Forberg,  Retail  Adv.  Mgr. 

Awarded  for:  Creative  use  of  color  in  retail  advertising 

(Newspapers  with  circulation  under 

100,000). 

CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER,  Charlotte,  No.  Carolina 

Title  of  Award:  National  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  Writing  (NCAEW)  —  First  Prize 
Awarded  to:  Polly  Paddock  and  Howard  Covington 

Awarded  for:  Feature  .series  (Newspapers  with  circula¬ 

tion  of  150,000  +  ):  Survey  of  Charlotte — 
Mecklenherg  school  teacher  attitudes. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Title  of  Award:  Edward  J.  Meeman  Con.servation  Award  — 
First  Prize 

Awarded  to:  David  Johnston 

Awarded  for:  Investigative  reporting  of  State  Legislator 

John  Smeekens  for  secret  connection  with 
an  air-polluting  foundry.  Smeekens  was  de¬ 
feated  for  re-election  and  the  air-polluting 
foundry  was  closed. 

Title  of  Award:  Cerald  Loeb  Award — First  Prize 

(Newsj)apers  with  circulation  in  excess  of 
500,000 » 

Awarded  to:  Allan  .Sloan 

Awarded  for:  Distinguished  business  and  financial  jour¬ 

nalism:  "Utility  Rates:  Too  High  or 
Too  Low?” 

Title  of  Award:  The  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Award 
— Second  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Dolores  Katz 

Awarded  for:  Conditions  in  Detroit-area  abortion  clinics. 

After  this  .series,  legislation  was  passed 
regulating  abortion  clinics  in  Michigan. 

Title  of  Award:  I’siul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award— Special 
Citation 

Awarded  to:  Louis  Heldman 

Awarded  for:  Report  on  duscrimination  against  lesbians. 


You  see,  we  feel  that  no  matter  what  the  size  of 
a  newspaper  group,  its  real  strength  remains  in  the 
autonomy  of  its  individual  newspapers  and  their 
ability  to  serve  the  communities  they  represent. 

So  what  you’re  seeing  is  not  the  accomplishment 
of  a  large  company.  But  the  individual  efforts  of  a 
lot  of  fine  newspapers. 

We  think  the  distinction  is  very  important. 


Title  of  Award:  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Awar  Honorable 
Mention 

Awarded  to:  David  Johnston 

Awarded  for:  Investigation  of  State  Legislator  John 

Smeekens. 

Title  of  Award:  Heywood  Broun  Award — Honorable 
Mention 

Awarded  to:  Jim  Neubacher  and  Michael  Graham 

Awarded  for:  Work  in  the  public  interest:  Ar.son  fraud 

racket  in  Detroit. 

Title  of  Award:  Overseas  Press  Club — Citation  of 
Excellence 

Awarded  to:  Joe  H.  Stroud,  Editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 

Press 

Awarded  for:  Series  on  Central  and  South  America. 

Title  of  Award:  Penney-MLssouri  Newspaper  Award  — 
Special  Award 
Awarded  to:  Jim  Gallagher 

Awarded  for:  Women’s  news  reporting:  Alcoholism  in 

the  priesthood. 

Title  of  Award:  Gavel  Award — Certificate  of  Merit 
Awarded  by:  The  American  Bar  Association 

Awarded  to:  Jim  Neubacher  and  Michael  Graham 

Awarded  for:  Report  on  arson  fraud  racket  in  Detroit. 

GARY  POST -TRIBUNE,  Gary,  Indiana 

Title  of  Award:  National  Federation  of  Press  Women — 
Second  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  Women’s  Editor 

Awarded  for:  General  excellence,  women’s  pages. 

Title  of  Award:  Ni  ional  Federation  of  Press  Women — 
Sei  jnd  Prize 
Awarded  to:  Betty  Sacek 

Awarded  for:  Interviewing. 

LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Title  of  Award;  John  Hervey  Award — First  Prize 
Awarded  to:  Maryjean  Wall 

Awarded  for:  Harness  racing  writing — "George  Swine- 

broad;  A  Billion  Dollar  Man.” 

LONG  BEACH  INDEPENDENT  PRESS- 
TELEGRAM,  Long  Beach,  California 

Title  of  Award:  National  Federation  of  Press  Women — 
Second  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Judy  Hazlett,  Special  Sections  Editor 

Awarded  for:  Special  editions  (Daily  newspapers  over 

50,000  circulation):  Newcomers  Guide. 

MIAMI  HERALD,  Miami,  Florida 

Title  of  Award:  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award — First  Prize 

Awarded  to;  William  Montalbano 

Awarded  for:  Human  interest  reporting  from  U.S.,  Latin 

America. 

Title  of  Award:  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Journalism  Award — 
F’irst  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Don  Bohning  and  William  Montalbano 

Awarded  for:  Distinguished  contributions  to  the  advance¬ 

ment  of  inter-American  understanding. 


Title  of  Award:  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Public 
Service  Award — First  Prize 
Awarded  to:  James  Savage  and  Michael  Baxter 

Awarded  for:  Public  service:  Several  investigative  stories 

on  FHA  corruption  that  led  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  Senator  Edward  Gurney. 

Title  of  Award:  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Award  — 

First  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Sandy  Flickner 

Awarded  for:  Reporting:  Retirement  on  a  fixed  income. 

Title  of  Award:  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Award  — 
Third  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Living  Today  Section,  edited  by  Dorothy- 

Anne  Flor 

Awarded  for:  (xeneral  excellence,  metropolitan  news¬ 

papers. 

Title  of  Award:  Penney-Mi.ssouri  Newspaper  Award — 
Honorable  Mention 
Awarded  to:  Flna  Naunton 

Awarded  for:  Reporting:  Choking  while  eating. 

Title  of  Award:  Overseas  Pre.ss  Club — Citation  of 
Excellence 

Awarded  to:  Don  Bohning 

Awarded  for:  Series  of  reports  from  Panama  dealing  with 

that  country’s  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  for  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Title  of  Award:  Pulitzer  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 

Awarded  for:  P^xcellence  in  national  report  ing  for  a  seven- 

part  series  "Auditing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,”  an  examination  of  how  the  I.R.S. 
enforces  its  regulations.  Barlett  and  Steele 
found  there  are  inequities  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  enforcement  of  the  United 
States’  tax  laws. 

Title  of  Award:  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Awarded  to:  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 

Awarded  for:  Journalistic  excellence:  "Foreign  Aid:  The 

Flawed  Dream.” 

Title  of  Award:  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Awarded  to:  Michael  Pakenham 

Awarded  for:  Editorial  writing:  A  series  of  editorials  that 

resulted  in  a  special  prosecutor  being  in¬ 
stalled  to  investigate  corruption  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Title  of  Award:  Overseas  Press  Club 
Awarded  to:  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 

Awarded  for:  Best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs:  A 

six-part  series  "F'oreign  Aid:  The  Flawed 
Dream.”  The  .series  showed  that  American 
foreign  aid  often  is  only  lining  the  pockets 
of  the  ruling  class  instead  of  helping  the 
poor  and  needy. 

Title  of  Award:  Overseas  Press  Club 
Awarded  to:  Tony  Auth 

Awarded  for:  Best  cartoon  in  foreign  affairs:  Showing  an 

emaciated  Uncle  Sam  lying  on  a  bed  of 
nails;  the  nails  being  depicted  as  Arab 
oil  wells. 

Title  of  Award:  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award — Special 
Citation 

Awarded  to:  Wendell  Rawles  Jr.  and  Susan  (J.  Strana- 

han 

Awarded  for:  Series:  "Wilkes-Barre:  When  Disaster 

Strikes,”  showing  that  the  aftermath  of  a 
disastrous  flood  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
flood  itself  when  the  bureaucracy  took  over 
the  recovery  effort — and  almost  devastated 
the  town  all  over  again. 

Title  of  Award:  Gerald  Loeb  Award — Special  Award,  in 
recognition  of  the  exceptionally  high  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  entry 

Awarded  to:  Donald  L.  Barlett  and  James  B.  Steele 


Awarded  for:  Distinguished  busine.ss  and  financial  jour¬ 

nalism:  "Auditing  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.” 

Title  of  Award:  National  Headliners  Award 

Awarded  to:  Ernest  Eddowes 

Awarded  for:  Best  sports  photo:  "The  Hooker.” 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY,  San  Jose,  California 

Title  of  Award:  National  Press  Photographers  Association 
—  F’irst  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Jim  Geiger 

Awarded  for:  Best  spot  news  photo,  monthly  competi¬ 

tion:  "Grandmother’s  Grief.” 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY-NEWS,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Title  of  Award:  Lulu  Award 

Awarded  to:  Esther  Walker,  Women’s  Editor 

Awarded  for:  Editorial  excellence  in  reporting  men’s 

fashion  (Newspapers  with  circulation  of 
150,000  to  250,000L  "Male  Ways.” 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  AND 
PIONEER  PRESS,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Title  of  Award:  National  Mental  Health  Association 
Award  —  First  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Ann  Baker  and  Bob  Goligoski 

Awarded  for:  Consistent  coverage  of  mental  health  prob¬ 

lems;  Three  major  stories  including  one  on 
treatment  and  commitment  problems. 

ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Title  of  Award:  Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award — Honorable 
Mention 

Awarded  to:  Carole  Nelson 

Awarded  for:  Excellence  in  writing:  Three  articles  on 

various  subjects — problems  of  aged,  nuns 
leaving  convent,  couples  who  live  together. 

TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT,  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Title  of  Award:  National  Newspaper  Association  Award — 
First  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Tallahassee  Democrat 

Awarded  for;  Best  women’s  section. 

Title  of  Award;  National  Newspaper  Association  Award — 
Second  Prize 

Awarded  to:  Tallahassee  Democrat 

Awarded  for:  Freedom  of  information. 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE  AND 
WICHITA  BEACON,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Title  of  Award:  DistinguLshed  Achievement  Award  for 
Local  Government  News — First  Prize 
Awarded  by;  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Awarded  to:  Betty  Wells 

Awarded  for:  Series  on  conditions  in  Kansas’  Lamed 

State  Hospital,  "Trip  into  Darkness.” 
Title  of  Award:  Distinguished  Achievement  Award  for 
Local  Government  News — Second  Prize 
Awarded  by:  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 

Awarded  to:  Dale  Daugherty,  Don  Rutherford,  John 

Petterson 

Awarded  for:  A  four-part  series  on  Kansas  Industrial 

Revenue  Bonds. 

Kni^t-Riddeir 

Newspapers 


“The  sun  seldom  sets  on  The  Times  empire.  Its  staffers 
are  numerous  enough— and  widely  flung  enough— to 
provide  a  thorough  look  at  what’s  going  on  in  the  centers 
of  political,  economic  and  cultural  power.  Their  dis¬ 
patches  often  yield  new  clues  for  the  daily  detective  work 
of  puzzling  out  where  the  human  race  is  heading.  1  value 
those  clues.” 

Earl  W.  Focll,  Managing  Editor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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City  Desk:  ‘Report  of  a  plane  down  at  Kennedy’ 

How  LI  Press  covered  backyard jet  crash 


A  plane  crash,  claiming  scores  of 
lives,  is  a  tragedy  anywhere,  anytime, 
but  it  takes  on  an  added  element  when 
the  crash  occurs  inside  the  limits  of  a 
busy  city — and  in  this  case  the  city 
was  New  York. 

An  Eastern  Airlines  727,  enroute 
from  New  Orleans,  crashed  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  24,  during  a  thunder- 
and-lightning  storm,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  land  at  John  F.  Kennedy  air¬ 
port,  killing  123  passengers  and  crew. 

The  Neiv  York  Times  gave  it  16  col¬ 
umns  of  space,  including  the  Page  One 
lead. 

The  Neiv  York  Daily  News  gave  it  5 
full  tabloid  pages,  including  its  Page 
One,  just  about  equal  to  the  Times’  16 
columns. 

By  John  San  Antonio 
Executive  city  editor, 

Long  Island  Press 

4  P.M.  Tuesday,  June  24 

Another  of  the  quick,  savage  thunderstorms  that  ha& 
ripped  the  metropolitan  area  recently  rumbles  through 
the  Jamaica  area  of  Queens.  Heavy  rains  lashed  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Press  building  on  168th  Street  off  Jamaica 
Ave.  Streams  of  rainwater  six  feet  wide  swirl  along  the 
concrete  curbs. 

Another  shift  is  ending  in  the  newsroom.  New  York 
City’s  budget  crisis,  a  flood  of  pink  slips  for  city  em¬ 
ployes,  a  young  girl’s  unsolved  murder  are  among  the 
news  items  of  the  day.  News  coverages  and  assignments 
for  the  night  are  being  readied. 

The  phone  jangles  and  the  light  flashes  on  extension 
321  on  the  City  Desk,  a  number  used  by  the  photo  shack 
to  reach  the  desk  immediately. 

“Report  of  a  plane  down  at  Kennedy.  The  police  bands 
are  full  of  it.’’ 

“Where  at  Kennedy?’’ 

“Can’t  tell.  Too  much  interference.” 

Three  reporters  still  in  the  office  are  ordered  to  call  the 
Port  Authority,  which  operates  the  sprawling  interna¬ 
tional  airport  less  than  three  miles  from  the  Press,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration’s  control  tower  at  JFK, 
and  the  113th  Precinct,  which  borders  on  the  giant  ter¬ 
minal. 

Confirmed.  All  three  report  contacts  have  a  plane  down, 
apparently  while  landing. 

Shortly  after  4:10  p.m.  confirmation  comes  that  Eastern 
Airlines  Boeing  727  Flight  66  from  New  Orleans  with 
115  passengers  and  7  crewmen  aboard  is  down  about  a 
half  mile  north  of  the  airport. 

For  the  next  20  minutes,  communications  between  the 
airport,  the  tower,  the  photo  shack  and  police  is  hectic, 
trying  to  establish  exactly  where  the  plane  has  gone  down. 

Photo  keeps  monitoring  the  police  bands,  frustrated  by 
interference,  jammed  circuits  and  garbled  transmissions 
and  calls  for  all  emergency  units  to  respond. 

First  calls  direct  all  units  to  respond  to  New  York  and 
Rockaway  Boulevard,  not  far  from  the  main  entrance  to 
the  airport. 

The  first  photographs  are  already  on  their  way. 

Two  reporters,  whose  night  shift  tours  don’t  start  for 
another  two  hours,  are  called  at  home,  and  ordered  to  the 
scene. 


Jack  Peritz  and  Nassau-Suffolk  city 
editor  John  Maher. 

By  night’s  end  15  reporters,  four  pho¬ 
tographers,  three  artists  and  a  score 
of  inside  staffers  worked  on  the  story 
personally.  One  way  or  another,  they 
produced  12  by-line  stories,  9  photo¬ 
graphs  played  big,  and  one  map,  total¬ 
ling  29  full  columns  of  copy. 

Airplane  crashes  are  not  uncommon 
on  Long  Island,  the  home  of  two  of  the 
busiest  airports  in  the  nation — John  F. 
Kennedy  and  LaGuardia.  But  it  has 
been  10  years  since  the  last  major  ac¬ 
cident. 

Thus  there  was  an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  in  coverage  of  the  crash — not 
one  of  the  reporters  assigned  by  the 
Long  Island  Press  had  ever  covered  a 
major  disaster. 

Both  miss  supper  .  .  .  and  later  are  glad. 

Confusion  and  a  lack  of  precise  information  still  ham¬ 
pers  the  situation. 

From  Manhattan  Police  Headquarters  a  reporter  calls 
to  alert  us  that  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  the  most  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  airport  is  closed,  clogged  by  citizenry  and 
motorists  who  have  also  heard,  of  the  crash  and  whose 
morbid  curiosity  draws  them  on. 

The  beginning  of  the  rush  hour  traffic  adds  to  the  chaos. 

We  are  now  getting  unconfirmed  reports  of  the  jetliner 
being  hit  by  lightning  and  exploding  in  a  ball  of  fire 
across  Rockaway  Boulevard,  a  major  six-lane  east-west 
artery  just  north  of  the  airport. 

The  excited  jumble  of  first  reports  has  cars  being  hit 
by  the  plunging  airliner.  Fire,  police  and  ambulances,  hos¬ 
pital  and  volunteers  are  reported  on  the  way  to  the  crash. 

The  site  of  the  crash  is  now  given  as  between  the  inter¬ 
section  of  New  York  and  Rockaway  Boulevards  and 
Brookville  Boulevard,  near  the  Nassau  County  border,  a 
stretch  that  covers  IV2  miles. 

Two  other  reporters  also  in  the  office  are  already  on 
their  way,  warned  to  avoid  the  major  north-south  road¬ 
ways  because  of  the  traffic  jams  and  the  rain. 

Other  reporters,  using  the  reverse  telephone  directory, 
are  still  trying  to  pinpoint  the  exact  point  of  the  crash. 
First  wire  reports  say  the  plane  is  down  near  Jamaica 
Bay  and  boats  are  on  the  way.  Other  reports,  equally 
erroneous,  continue  to  pour  in. 

The  phone  calls  and  constant  contact  with  photo  and 
radio  equipped  photographers’  cars  begin  to  pav  off. 

Photographers  and  reporters  moving  west  on  Rockaway 
Blvd.  (a  reporter  hones  in  behind  a  volunteer  ambulance 
unit  with  its  lights  flashing  down  the  single  lane  of  the 
six-lane  roadway  still  open)  and.  similar  crews  moving 
eastward  finally  reach  the  scene:  a  point  midway  between 
New  York  and  Brookville  Blvds.,  just  a  few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  end  of  Runway  L22. 

Meanwhile,  other  reporters  have  contacted  the  nearest 
hospitals  in  the  area — Jamaica,  Mary  Immaculate,  Queens 
General,  Long  Island  Jewish  and  its  South  Shore  divi¬ 
sion;  Peninsula  General,  Brookdale  in  Brooklyn. 

All  report  ambulances  at  the  scene.  Jamaica  Hospital 
reports  it  expects  survivors  momentarily.  It  is  also  set¬ 
ting  up  a  morgue  area.  Ditto  for  Mary  Immaculate,  Long 
Island  Jewish.  Its  South  Shore  division  reports  it  al¬ 
ready  has  received  two  survivors,  a  man  and  a  woman. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


The  New  York  Post  gave  it  pages 
1,  2,  3  and  4  and  additional  space  fur¬ 
ther  back,  equivalent  to  18  standard- 
size  columns. 

And  the  Long  Island  Press  gave  it 
29  standard-size  columns.  It  was,  after 
all,  a  backyard,  story  for  the  Press, 
whose  plant  is  not  far  away  from  the 
site  of  the  disaster. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  covered  the  tragedy,  not  only 
for  itself,  but  for  its  sister  Newhouse 
papers  in  New  Orleans,  plus  assists  to 
the  AP  and  UPI. 

Coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
newsroom,  photographers,  artists  and 
communications  were  managing  editor 
Sam  Ruinsky,  executive  city  editor 
John  San  Antonio,  Queens  city  editor 
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Circulation  auditing 
advised  in  suburbs 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Suburban  newspaper  publishers  in  40 
markets  discussed  national  advertising 
for  2  days  (June  25-26)  in  Chicago 
which  could  lead  to  important  opera¬ 
tional  changes  by  the  newspapers  this 
year  and  next. 

The  publishers  were  advised  at  a 
sales  conference  of  U.S.  Suburban 
Press,  Inc.,  sales  arm  of  many  subur¬ 
ban  publications  in  heavily-populated 
markets,  that  they  need  to  improve  sell¬ 
ing  techniques  and  give  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  auditing  of  circulation.  Both 
phases  were  dwelt  with  in  detail  as 
were  co-operative  advertising  tech¬ 
niques. 

Polly  Langbort,  director  of  commu¬ 
nications  planning.  Young  &  Rubicam 
International,  suggested  that  efforts  to 
promote  national  food  accounts  have 
not  been  strong  enough.  If  these  were 
stepped  up,  the  suburban  market  could 
develop  a  “great  potential,”  she  said. 
In  this  connection,  the  selling  approach 
has  been  faulty. 

What  she  would  like  to  see  is  more 
selling  to  a  specific  account  wdth  plenty 
of  information  as  to  what  the  makeup 
of  suburban  markets  is.  As  for  coupon¬ 
ing,  Sunday  is  still  the  dominant  me¬ 
dium,  especially  in  high  redemption  val¬ 
ues,  while  there  are  limits  on  redemp¬ 
tions  during  the  week,  when  most  sub¬ 
urbans  publish. 

It  w'as  pointed  out  that  redemption 
values  range  from  6  to  8%  on  Sunday, 
shrinking  to  2-3%  on  weekdays.  Also, 
card  stock  advertising  pulls  higher  on 
Sunday  than  in  on-paper  ads. 

Most  agencies  prefer  their  buys  to  be 
audited  via  circulation  and  USSPI  reps 
could  be  assured  of  more  assimilation 
of  selling  points  if  audits,  including 
delivery,  were  guaranteed. 

Some  agency  people  said  the  “pub¬ 
lisher’s  sworn  statement”  would  be 
helpful,  although  this  is  only  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  press  run. 

Other  approaches 

Discussion  proceeded  on  the  panel  re¬ 
garding  other  approaches  such  as  sub¬ 
urban  add-ons  to  metro  newspaper 
schedules  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
eliminating  consideration  of  major  dai¬ 
lies  in  suburban  communities. 

Also  recommended  was  presentation 
of  sales  figures  on  the  basis  of  mar¬ 
keting  districts  instead  of  comparisons 
betw’een  center  city  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

Another  important  factor  would  be 
appearance  and  appeal  of  the  ad  and 
with  color  availability  being  offered  by 
suburbans  more  frequently  these  could 
be  developed  to  increase  volume,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ray  Kessell,  Chicago  manager 
of  Sta-Hi  color. 

Four-color  food  sections  also  are  im¬ 


portant  adjuncts  in  selling  national 
and  various  firms  pushing  that  business 
were  recommended.  It  was  urged  by 
others  that  suburban,  or  local  papers 
should  “toot  their  horns”  when  they  do 
something  remarkable  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  chief  move  in  this  in¬ 
stance  is  to  tell  the  agency  or  the  cli¬ 
ent  about  it  in  various  forms  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

James  Marson,  president  of  USSPI, 
(900  members)  informed  the  group  of 
nearly  200  that  a  market-by-market 
research,  second  done  by  the  company, 
will  be  ready  in  the  fall  of  1976. 

This  study  (one  last  year  was  done 
on  a  national  basis)  will  describe  who 
is  reading  the  suburban  new’spaper  and 
why.  It  will  get  into  duplication,  pene¬ 
tration  and  image  and  will  be  done 
on  a  zip  code  basis. 

Bernard  Guggenheim,  Campbell-Ew- 
ald,  at  this  point  ventured  that  re¬ 
search  should  be  considered  an  invest¬ 
ment,  not  an  expense;  it  is  virtually 
advertising  at  the  point  of  sale.  He  ad¬ 
vised  that  when  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  data  bank  reaches  full  op¬ 
eration  “you’ll  have  a  great  deal  more 
competition  and  there  will  be  no  city- 
suburban  breakdown!.  Also,  you’ll  be 
faced  with  SMSA  data.”  'This  is  an¬ 
other  reason  the  USSPI-planned  mar¬ 
ket  survey  should  have  valuable  po¬ 
tential,  he  said. 

Less  linage 

Jack  Cohen,  director  of  print  for 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  said  that  dailies’ 
change  to  narrower  formats  caused 
“great  expense  to  agencies,”  w'hile  at 
the  same  time  they  (agencies)  didn’t 
know  what  they  were  buying.  Biggest 
expense  came  in  production,  Cohen 
said,  resulting  in  many  papers  getting 
less  linage  when  changes  w’ere  effected. 

That’s  w’hat  the  agency  buyer  looks 
for  in  evaluating  suburban  papers — 
uniformity  of  format — and  there  is  a 
wide  variance  between  communities,  he 
observed.  He  also  noted  that  in  con¬ 
nection  wdth  “tie-ins”  (co-op)  that  most 
major  dealers  haven’t  kept  pace  with 
suburban  growth,  but  alert  newspapers 
can  benefit  by  making  dealer  contact 
to  apprise  them  of  the  differences. 
Cohen  advised: 

Make  auditing  of  circulation  the  rule 
rather  than  an  exception;  attempt  to 
standardize  mechanical  requirements, 
assist  national  advertisers,  and  make 
rate  structures  readily  available. 

Regarding  page  uniformity.  Bob  Re¬ 
gan,  USSPI  promotion  director,  said 
the  firm  could  act  as  a  clearing  house 
in  sifting  the  mechanical  requirements 
of  USSPI  new'spapers. 

Tom  Reddy,  new’spaper  media  man¬ 
ager,  William  Esty  Company,  suggest¬ 


ed  that  in  efforts  to  get  uniformity  in 
dailies  “a  line  (of  type)  is  not  really 
a  line  since,  although  a  line  is  l/14th 
of  an  inch  deep,  its  widths  vary. 

“There  may  be  a  need  to  get  away 
from  lines,  he  said.  “Another  w'ay  to 
conform  might  be  a  method  of  square 
inches  or  percentage  of  page.” 

It  was  observed  from  the  audidnee 
that  use  of  veloxes  are  the  answer  to 
uniformity  of  ad  sizes  while  another 
said  the  velox  process  would  bring  dis¬ 
tortion  and  ruin  tones.  Still  another  re¬ 
marked  that  negatives  are  the  answer 
because  “you  can  do  everything  with 
negatives.” 

Warning  on  negatives 

To  this  a  panelist  obser\'ed:  “In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  negatives  I  ad¬ 
vise  don’t  monkey  with  the  creative 
guv  in  his  w’ork.  Don’t  annoy  him.” 

Eugene  Richmond,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  American  Motors  Corp.,  getting 
into  the  audited  circulation  matter  on 
the  second  day  of  the  conference,  ob¬ 
served  that  most  people  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  a  publication  they  buy  than 
to  a  free  newspaper  or  one  in  the  “vol¬ 
untary  paid”  category.  He  noted  that 
51%  of  the  Detroit  suburban  papers 
are  unpaid. 

A1  Liebrecht,  media  director,  Ross 
Roy  Advertising,  said  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  suburban  new’spapers  lack  ex¬ 
posure  as  a  viable  medium.  The  alter¬ 
native  to  this  situation  is  to  develop 
demographics  to  a  fine  point — not  just 
numbers,  but  lifestyles,  ages,  habits, 
etc. 

Ham  Schirmer,  corporate  ad  man¬ 
ager,  Chrysler  Corp.,  advised:  “Look 
at  advertising  in  your  papers  as  rein¬ 
forcement  to  other  mediums.  You  can’t 
be  a  national  medium  because  you’re 
local.”  Schirmer  said  there  would  be  no 
incremented  Chrysler  dollars  this  year 
for  new'spapers. 

A  publi.sher  said  “it’s  not  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  a  paper  that  is  not  paid  is 
not  read.”  He  contended  that  a  weekly, 
bi-weekly  or  tri-weekly  is  “read  over 
many  times”  and  has  a  longer  life  in 
the  house  than  the  daily.  Also,  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  the  suburban  paper  is  read  for 
believeability.  Not  enough  thought  had 
been  given  to  these  assets  of  suburbans, 
he  observed. 


• 

Southam  sells  holdings 
in  London  FP  for  $1  Im 

London  Free  Press  Holdings  Ltd., 
which  operates  the  only  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  London,  Ontario  and  two  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations,  has  agreed  to 
pay  $11.25  million  for  a  25%  interest  in 
the  companv  held  by  Southam  Press 
Ltd.  of  Toronto.  Southam  Press  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  sell  its  inter¬ 
ests  to  Free  Press  Holdings  earlier  this 
year,  but  did  not  disclose  the  price. 

In  addifion  to  the  daily  Free  Press, 
the  London  company  also  operates 
CFPL-tv  and  CFPL-radio  AM  and  FM, 
both  in  London,  and  CKNX  radio-tv  in 
Wingham,  Ont. 
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Jazz  reporters  converge 


on  Big  Apple 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Jazz  fans  just  can’t  read  enough 
copy  about  jazz  musicians  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  they  love  to  hear.  And  for  most  of 
these  fervent  fans,  there  is  too  little 
coverage  accessible  to  them. 

But  press  focus  this  week  on  New¬ 
port  Jazz  Festival  events  in  New  York 
City  has  again  brought  to  light  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  many  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  in  jazz.  The  jazz  fans,  music 
writers  say,  go  out  of  their  way  to  buy 
newspapers  covering  the  art,  especially 
to  read  a  review  the  day  after  a  per¬ 
formance  to  provide  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Over  a  hundred  jazz  journalists, 
most  from  newspapers  around  the 
country  and  also  from  South  America, 
France,  England,  Canada,  Scandinavia 
and  Germany,  are  covering  the  nu¬ 
merous  daily  jazz  concerts  (June  27- 
July  6).  according  to  the  Sheraton  Ho¬ 
tel  headquarters  of  Charles  Bourgeois, 
press  secretary  to  George  Wein,  who 
has  been  presenting  the  Newport  festi¬ 
val  for  the  past  22  years. 

They’ve  been  reporting  back  to  their 
newspapers  on  performances  of  Count 
Basie  at  the  famed  Roseland  Ballroom, 
of  Big  Band  artists  Woody  Herman, 
Stan  Kenton,  Harry  James,  Buddy 
Rich  and  Lionel  Hampton  and  their 
bands;  of  smaller  groups  such  as  those 
of  Freddie  Hubbard,  Art  Blakey,  Diz- 
zie  Gillespie,  Miles  Davis,  Chet  Baker, 
Dave  Brubeck,  Keith  Jarrett,  Theolo- 
nius  Monk,  Charles  Mingus  and  Chick 
Corea. 

They’re  evaluating  performances 
turned  in  at  Carnegie  and  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter  by  artists  Sonny  Rollins,  Frank 
Foster,  Stan  Getz,  Stanley  Turrentine, 
Gato  Barbieri,  Zoot  Sims,  Eddie  Dan¬ 
iels,  Frank  Tiber! — all  tenor  saxophon¬ 
ists.  They’ve  noted  Red  Norvo,  Bobby 
Hackett,  violinist  Joe  Venuti,  pianist 
Earl  Hines,  bassist  Milt  Hinton  and 
others  on  the  Jazz  Hall  of  Fame  pro¬ 
gram.  They  weren’t  sure  about  popular 
singer  Maria  Muldau  teamed  with  jazz 
great  Benny  Carter. 

The  newsstand  sales  of  the  New  York 
dailies  makes  notable  increases  during 
Newport  primarily  because  the  influx 
of  people  in  the  city  for  the  festival 
want  to  read  what  their  writers  say 
about  events.  John  S.  Wilson  is  the  jazz 
expert  for  the  New  York  Times,  with 
help  on  Newport  from  John  Rockwell ; 
Patricia  O’haire  the  reviewer  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  reporter 
Peter  Keepnews  covers  jazz  for  the 
New  York  Post.  Keepnews  says  he 
wishes  his  paper  would  cover  jazz  as 
much  as  it  covers  classical  music.  Les 
Ledbetter  points  out  in  a  July  1  Times 
article  that  there  are  many  lofts,  stu¬ 
dios,  bars  and  small  nightclubs  around 
New  York,  especially  in  Greenwich  Vil- 


for  Newport 


lage  and  Soho  areas,  where  the  jazz 
art  is  kept  alive  365  days  a  year,  such 
as  the  Village  Vanguard,  the  St.  James 
Infirmary,  Studio  77  and  Studio  Rivbea. 

Jazz  reaches  readers 

“Pieces  on  jazz  are  not  sorely  missed 
by  your  average  daily  newspaper  reader 
around  the  country,”  Arnold  Jay 
Smith,  New  York  correspondent  to 
down  beat  magazine,  an  international 
jazz  publication,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “However,  with  regular  items 
about  jazz  artists  (in  record  reviews, 
features,  interviews  and  criticism  when 
they  come  through  town),  your  daily 
newspaper  readership  can  be  increased 
by  jazz  fans  eager  for  information  and 
those  who  would  not  normally  read  the 
publication.” 

Smith  said,  “If  enough  persons  look 
forward  to  when  jazz  musicians  pass 
through  towns  and  cities  and  want  to 
see  them  perform,  newspaper  ought  to 
assign  coverage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers.” 

In  a  number  of  cities  w’here  jazz  has 
roots  and  a  heritage,  the  newspapers 
have  been  slow  realizing  the  importance 
of  this  American  music.  Charlie 
Menees,  eastern  editor  of  the  McCon- 
nell-Douglas  Corp.  employe  newspaper, 
has  continued  contributing  jazz  stories 
on  consignment  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  since  he  left  his  job  as  music 
critic  there  in  1962.  “I  spent  20  years  at 
the  Post-Dispatch  trying  to  persuade 
editors  that  jazz  coverage  was  just  as 
important  as  classical  music  coverage.” 

He  has  been  so  dedicated  to  wanting 
to  write  about  jazz  that  Menees  says, 
“If  a  publication  didn’t  want  to  pay 
me  to  write  about  jazz,  I’d  do  it  for 
nothing.”  Many  jazz  writers  have  writ¬ 
ten  for  little  or  no  money  and  on  their 
own  time,  they  say.  The  Pulitzer  family 
members,  said  Menees,  have  been  long¬ 
time  officers  of  the  symphony  society 
“and  that’s  why  there  was  always  such 
a  plug  for  musical  music.  When  I  left 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  was  interested  in 
jazz  coverage  as  well. 

“St.  Louis  is  so  unmindful,  generally, 
of  its  jazz  heritage  because  the  press 
hasn’t  put  any  emphasis  on  it  until 
recent  times.  Jazz  is  enjoying  a  new 
favor  there,  particular  with  ragtime 
piano,”  he  said.  (Scott  Joplin  did  a  lot 
of  his  ragtime  playing  in  Sedalia,  Mo., 
and  St.  Louis.) 

New  Orleans  is  another  city  which 
jazz  critics  say  has  overlooked  its  jazz 
heritage,  especially  in  the  press.  Paul 
Lentz,  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune,  told  E&P:  “The  average  New 
Orleanian  is  a  musical  moron.  He’s 
emersed  in  the  myth  he  knows  about 
jazz  because  the  Times-Picayune  took 
an  editorial  stand  in  1914  that  jazz 
w'asn’t  music.” 
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KGB  agent  attacks 
opera  show  reviewer 

R.  Bentley-Carson,  wire  and  feature 
editor,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald 
and  also  the  paper’s  entertainment  re¬ 
porter,  had  a  little  extra  to  write  about 
after  he  was  slammed  in  the  small  of 
the  back  by  a  Russian  (KGB)  woman 
security  agent  Saturday  (June  28) 
while  leaning  over  the  orchestra  pit. 

Speaking  in  his  fluent  Russian,  Bent¬ 
ley-Carson,  40,  was  congratulating  the 
orchestra  when  he  was  struck  from  be¬ 
hind  by  a  5-foot-4  blonde  agent.  He  was 
covering  the  Bolshoi  Opera  at  the  Met 
in  New  York. 

The  blow  stunned  him,  and  after  re¬ 
covering  his  composure,  he  made  in¬ 
quiry  and  was  able  to  confirm  that  the 
woman  was  a  KGB  from  “Harry”,  head 
usher  of  the  Met,  who  did  some  check¬ 
ing  after  B-C  showed  him  his  press 
card. 

His  story  in  the  Times-Herald  had 
an  8-column  banner  head,  “Incident  at 
Bolshoi  fails  to  mar  superb  operatic 
performance”  with  an  overline  “Being 
struck  by  Russian  security  agent  is  mi¬ 
nor  in  comparison  to  event.”  He  said 
his  back  still  smarts  from  the  attack. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
reason  for  it. 


Lentz,  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Times-Picayune  2V2 
years,  and  is  trying  to  correct  the  read¬ 
ers’  myths  about  jazz.  People  know  the 
sports  team,  the  Jazz,  but  he  wants 
newspaper  readers  to  know  about  the 
“real  jazz.”  He  has  been  doing  a  weekly 
column  in  the  Dixie  Roto  Magazine 
called  “Music  City  &  All  that  Jazz.” 

Jazz  criticism  institute  held 

Lentz  was  one  of  ten  fellows  chosen 
this  year  to  attend  the  second  Institute 
in  Jazz  Criticism  of  the  Music  Critics 
Association  held  in  the  New  York  City 
headquarters  of  the  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers 
during  the  period  coinciding  with  the 
Newport  festival. 

The  faculty  included  jazz  journalist 
and  historian  Dan  Morgenstern,  novel¬ 
ist  and  social  critic  Albert  Murray  and 
Martin  Williams,  an  author  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Jazz  Program  of  the  Division 
of  Performing  Arts  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Morgenstern  opened  his 
session  w'ith  asking,  “How  come  so 
many  musicians  don’t  like  jazz  critics?” 
And  Lentz  said  it  was  “because  you 
have  the  capability  of  hurting  them 
when  you  criticize.  And  jazz  is  so  often 
ignored.  We’re  not  supposed  to  be  liked, 
though.  If  you  call  the  shots  honestly, 
they’ll  give  you  credit.” 

Stanley  Crouch,  who  writes  for  black 
publications,  says  that  too  often  the 
critics  are  white  and  the  players  black.” 
Lentz  said  “You  live  or  die  with  what 
you’ve  written.  The  notes  are  gone,  but 
the  words  stand.” 

Maggie  Hawthorne,  attending  from 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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NIC  scores  gains, 
doubles  participation 


The  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  pro¬ 
gram  sponsore<l  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  in¬ 
itiated  by  members  of  ICMA  in  1957, 
doubled  the  number  of  papers  partici¬ 
pating  in  less  than  one  year,  reported 
Judith  D.  Hines,  staff  consultant  for 
educational  services. 

Speaking  at  the  ICMA  sales  confer¬ 
ence  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25,  Ms. 
Hines  noted  that  in  years  prior  to  1974 
it  was  not  unusual  for  only  20  newspa¬ 
pers  to  even  request  information  about 
NIC.  But  she  noted  that  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1975,  she  has  received  an 
average  of  10-12  requests  a  month,  and 
those  requests  come  from  educators  as 
well  as  newspapers. 

The  NIC  program  has  averaged  a 
participation  of  350  newspapers,  Ms. 
Hines  said,  but  as  of  December  1974 
more  than  670  newspapers  had  started 
newspapers  in  the  classroom  programs. 

Why  has  the  NIC  program  gained  in 
popularity?  Ms.  Hines  attributed  the 
boom  to  three  significant  reasons.  First, 
she  said,  test  scores  are  indicating 
poor  reading  ability  among  students, 
.some  verging  on  illiteracy.  Second, 
doubts  among  young  people  about  the 
nation  and  its  establishments  including 
the  press  have  prompted  some  educators 
and  newspapers  into  action.  Finally, 
she  said  shrinking  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  drawn  many  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  into  establishing  programs  to  in- 


Tennessee’s  1973  shield  law  has  been 
upheld  in  its  first  constitutional  test 
in  a  case  involving  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner. 

Chancery  Court  Judge  Robert  Hoff¬ 
man  on  June  24,  1976  in  Memphis  up¬ 
held  the  constitutionality  of  the  shield 
law  which  permits  news  reporters  and 
editors  to  protect  confidential  sources 
of  information. 

Judge  Hoffman  ruled  that  Nashville 
Banner  editor  Ken  Morrell,  reporter 
Larry  Brinton  and  former  Banner  re¬ 
porter  Ed  Long,  now  assistant  in¬ 
formation  director  to  Tennessee  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ray  Blanton,  do  not  have  to  dis¬ 
close  sources  of  stories  about  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Tennessee’s  Supreme  Court. 

Taylor’s  lawyer.  Fyke  Farmer  of 
Nashville,  had  filed  a  motion  asking 
that  the  three  newsmen  be  compelled  to 
reveal  sources  of  stories  about  Taylor’s 
candidacy  which  Taylor  claimed  dam¬ 
aged  his  chances  for  the  post. 

A  former  Court  of  Appeals  judge, 
Taylor  has  also  brought  suit  against 
the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  alleging  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  undermine  support  on  the  committee 
for  his  candidacy  for  nomination  to  the 


sure  readership  in  the  future. 

Ms.  Hines  also  gave  five  suggestions 
for  running  a  successful  newspaper 
program  in  schools.  They  include: 

— Set  objectives  for  the  program; 

— Contact  schools  preferably  at  the 
top  for  aid; 

— Think  creatively  about  circulation 
and  promotion  for  your  NIC  program; 

— Reach  pre-service  teachers  through 
their  colleges  and  universities  and  en- 
doctrinate  them  about  the  uses  of  the 
newspaper  as  an  education  device; 

— Don’t  be  afraid  that  smaller  papers 
can’t  use  NIC  because  of  costs;  larger 
papers  in  that  state  may  be  ready  and 
willing  to  help  with  this  project. 

Although  the  Newspaper-in-the-Class- 
room  program  is  not  the  single  answer 
to  all  problems  educators  and  newspa¬ 
per  execs  may  encounter,  she  said  that 
students  she  interviewed  feel  a  need 
to  be  involved  in  their  community,  to 
study  their  community.  And  those  are 
the  students  who  don’t  have  NIC,  she 
added. 

ANPA  Foundation  has  just  publish¬ 
ed  two  new  Ijooklets  for  use  in  NIC 
programs.  They  include  “Anatomy  of  a 
Newspaper’’  and  “Newspapers  in  the 
American  History  Classroom.”  They 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  Ms.  Hines 
in  care  of  the  foundation,  P.O.  Box 
17407,  Dulles  International  Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.  20041. 


Tennessee  Supreme  Court.  His  suit  al¬ 
leges  some  members  of  the  executive 
committee  falsely  accused  him  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  deal  to  win  one  of  the 
nominations. 

Morrell,  Brinton  and  Long  refused 
earlier  in  deposition  hearings  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  by  Taylor’s  lawyer 
about  the  sources  of  information  gath¬ 
ered  for  news  stories  published  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  prior  to  the  June  1, 
1974  meeting  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  which  chose  nom¬ 
inees  for  five  state  Supreme  Court 
posts. 

Boston  photographer 
wins  Costa  Award 

Mike  Andersen,  Siinday  Herald  .Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Boston  Herald  American 
staff  photographer,  has  received  the 
Joseph  Costa  Award  from  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association. 

The  award,  for  “most  outstanding 
initiative,  leadership  and  service  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  goals  of  the  NPPA,”  was 
presented  at  ceremonies  in  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyoming. 


Sherrill  named 
ICMA  chief 

Thomas  B.  Sherrill,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Trih- 
unc  &  Journal,  was  elected  president  of 
the  International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  in  Philadelphia  on  June 
25. 

Elected  at  the  group’s  annual  sales 
conference,  Sherrill,  44,  succeeds  Don¬ 
ald  L.  Martz  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  &  Gazette,  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  in  accordance  with  ICMA  rules. 

Also  elected  were  Joseph  B.  Forsee 
of  the  St.  Lotas  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
executive  vicepresident;  Harry  E.  Cog¬ 
gins,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont, 
fir.st  vicepresident,  and  Danny  Orr, 
Boston  Globe,  second  vicepresident. 

Named  to  the  board  of  directors 
were  Grover  Friend,  Beaver  County 
(Pa.)  Times,  ISCMA;  Charles  Frye, 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  New  England 
A.C.E.;  Virgil  Fassio,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Central  States  CM  A;  Russell  Barcroft, 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press,  Calif- 
Western  CMA;  William  Stoody,  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  (Wash.)  Daily  World, 
Pacific  Northwest  CMA. 

• 

Council  goes  public 
on  CBS  hearings 

On  July  9  at  9:30  a.m.  the  National 
News  Council  will  hold  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  to  decide  on  a  complaint  filed 
against  CBS  News  for  its  “60  Min¬ 
utes”  program  dealing  with  Syria’s  re¬ 
lationship  to  Israel. 

The  complaint  filed  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  had  originally  been 
set  for  resolution  during  the  council’s 
June  meeting.  Two  questions  in  the  case 
remained  unanswered,  however,  and 
both  CBS  and  the  AJC  were  invited  to 
meet  publicly  with  the  council. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  segment  entitled  “Israel’s  Tough¬ 
est  Enemy”  misrepresented  the  status 
of  Syrian  Jews  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Kuneitra.  The  program  was 
aired  on  February  16  and  rebroadcast 
June  8,  which  the  AJC  complained  only 
compounded  the  problem. 

• 

Cruise  line  sets 
$1  million  campaign 

Norwegian  American  Line,  luxury 
cruise  carriers,  will  introduce  a  $1  mil¬ 
lion  ad  campaign  in  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  this  week  (June  29)  using  author 
George  Plimpton  as  spokesperson. 

With  ads  from  Harvard,  Peskin  & 
Edrick,  the  campaign  will  appear  in 
New  York  and  other  east  and  west 
coast  ports  of  call. 


Tenn.  shield  law  constitutionality  upheld 
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Gums 


The  terrifying  motion  picture 
from  the  terrifying  No.  1  best  seller. 


JAMS 


Paul  Szep, 
Boston  Clobt 
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Jim  Dobbins, 

Boston  Herald  American 

^'‘Jaws*’  inspires  cartoonists 

“Jaws,”  the  shocker  on  sharks  playing  local  movie  houses  across  the 
country,  is  getting  into  a  number  of  editorial  cartoons  lately. 

The  Zanuck/Brown  motion  picture  based  on  Peter  Benchley’s  book  has 
received  wide  publicity  in  newspapers,  with  full-page  ads  quoting  reviewers’ 
comments. 

On  June  25,  editorial  cartoons  featuring  the  shark  appeared  in  competitive 
papers  in  Boston.  Paul  Szep  had  one  in  the  Boston  Globe,  under  the  heading 
“Unemployment”  with  the  toothy  shark  rising  about  to  grab  a  shabbily- 
dressed  man  swimming.  James  Dobbins,  in  the  Boston  Herald  American 
drew  the  shark  with  the  label,  “New  Tax  Bite,”  about  to  grab  a  balding, 
trunks-clad  male  swimmer  “Mass.  Taxpayer.”  In  the  left  upper  corner,  the 
cartoonist’s  commentator  was  saying,  “We’re  not  just  jawing.” 

Other  “Jaws”-inspired  cartoons  spotted  by  E&P  included  those  by  Draper 
Hill  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  by  Jack  McLeod  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Netvs.  Even  E&P’s  cartoonist  Vic  Cantone  got  into  the  act  way 
back  on  March  8  when  Hawaii’s  right  of  reply  issue  and  financial  disclosure 
bills  were  boiling.  The  “shark”  in  this  instance  was  the  Hawaiian  Media 
Responsibility  Commission. 

When  Vic  Runtz,  Bangor  Daily  News,  saw  the  two  Jaws  cartoons  in  the 
Boston  newspapers,  he  came  up  with  a  version  on  June  26,  showing  a 
swimmer,  w'ho  he  labeled  a  “desperate  cartoonist  floundering  in  summer 
doldrums.” 


Tho  movie  ad 


FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Cantone 


'  SHARK  INFESTtP  WATERS 

Vic  Cantone. 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Saved'  by  o  shork 


-lAWS 

Jack  McLeod, 
Buffalo  Evening  News 


Draper  Hill, 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


Vic  Runtz, 
Bangor  Daily  News 
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Bicentennial  promos  focus 
on  unique  local  heritage 

By  Darrell  Leo 


series  discusses  events  of  the  news  in 
Philadelphia  that  occurred  200  years 
aRO. 

ReportaRe  has  included  stories  about 
Roston  radicals  conspiring  in  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love  and  Paul  Revere’s 
famed  6-day  ride. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Philadelphia 
Merchants  Association,  no  paper  in  that 
city  should  run  short  of  events  to  cover 
durinR  the  bicentennial.  According  to 
the  group,  a  total  of  “169  significant 
programs”  are  l>eing  sponsored  by  the 
merchants  as  well  as  118  probable  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  nearby  Harrisburg,  the  Patriot 
has  also  gotten  into  the  birthday  mood. 
According  to  Bill  Lunsford,  promotion 
director,  the  Patriot’s  publisher  John 
Baum  has  commissioned  artist  Bill 
Ruggieri,  Patriot  News  art  director,  to 
do  a  show  of  76  paintings.  One  painting 
for  each  of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties 
plus  9  Commonwealth  scenes  will  round 
out  the  art  show  titled  “Spirit  of  ’76” 
which  will  travel  in  a  special  trailer  to 
colleges  and  other  display  areas  in  the 
state. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant  is 
using  its  age  as  the  theme  for  its  bicen¬ 
tennial  series.  Each  Sunday  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  reprinting  stories  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  the  Courant  in  its  early 
days  (it’s  210  years  old).  Those  stories 
are  then  interpreted  and  set  in  histori¬ 
cal  perspective. 

Paula  Clark,  public  relations  director, 
claims  in  in-house  promotion  that  “no 
other  newspaper  now  publishing  can 
lift  news  from  its  own  files  and  mirror 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  revolution.” 
Henry  McNulty  is  the  Courant  staffer 
researching  and  writing  the  articles. 

Using  the  theme  “Older  than  the  Na¬ 
tion  .  .  .  New  as  the  News,”  the  Cour¬ 
ant  has  been  running  6  col  by  260  line 
ads. 


What  should  newspapers  do  for  the 
nation’s  bicentennial?  A  reporter  asked 
John  W.  Warner,  head  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
(ARBA),  that  question  recently.  His 
reply  was  simple,  quick  and  as  direct 
as  a  dagger:  “Sponsor  forums  and  pub¬ 
lish  things.” 

While  newspapers  across  the  country 
are  doing  j\ist  that,  many  more  are 
moving  far  beyond  just  panel  discus¬ 
sions  and  news  coverage  of  local  events. 
Whether  editorial  or  advertising,  news¬ 
paper  bicentennial  plans  are  beginning 
to  move  full  tilt.  And  if  plans  go  as 
scheduled,  nol)ody — especially  the  read¬ 
er — will  l)e  able  to  doubt  that  America 
is  indeed  celebrating  its  200th  year. 

Plans  differ  as  widely  as  the  diverse 
communities  newspapers  serve.  An 
overview  of  what’s  taken  place  and 
what’s  being  planned  indicates  that 
most  bicentennial  programs  are  stick¬ 
ing  close  of  home,  zeroing-in  on  com¬ 
munity  involvement,  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  and  the  unique  make-up  of  home¬ 
town  populations. 

An  early  1974  survey  taken  by  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
.■\s.sociation  found  most  newspapers 
still  unprepared;  a  cause  for  alarm, 
some  felt.  In  those  findings,  only  55  of 
lNP.4’s  800  members  responded  to  the 
sur\-ey,  although  those  responding  with 
plans  composed  82%  of  the  total. 

Now  it  seems  bicentennial  fever  is 
hitting.  And  by  July  4,  1975,  when  the 
bicentennial  year  begins  in  a  large 
number  of  communities,  that  fever 
should  rise. 

Jack  Coan,  promotion  director  of  the 
Bostou  Globe,  and  editor  of  the  INP,\/ 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Bicentennial  Newsletter,  feels 
the  mood  is  on  the  upswing. 

Good  promotion  job 

“From  the  materials  I’ve  seen,  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  with 
the  bicentennial,”  he  said,  adding  that 
more  inquiries  and  more  projects  were 
being  sent  to  him  than  before. 

“This  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  dig  into  the  history  of 
their  community,”  he  said.  Coan  added 
that  while  things  were  picking  up,  a 
lot  depended  on  when  each  community 
celebrated  the  bicentennial. 

“I  imagine  the  peak  will  be  July  4, 
1976,”  he  said.  But  he  said  newspapers 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  involving  their 
communities.” 

One  example  of  community  involve¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  Phoenix  (,Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette.  The  newspapers 
used  the  idea  of  a  “Pioneer  Reunion” 
to  start  off  their  bicentennial  activities, 
according  to  William  R.  Shover,  public 
relations  and  personnel  director.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  newspaper  brought 


together  .Arizona  citizens  who  have 
lived  in  the  state  since  1912  (when  it 
was  officially  sanctioned)  for  a  day 
long  party  with  Arizona’s  85  registered 
pioneers.  An  annual  occasion,  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  party  was  the  50th  annual  event. 

.As  well,  the  newspaper  published  a 
48-page  rotogravure  section  about  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  An  all-editorial  prod¬ 
uct,  the  section  tied  in  with  Franklin’s 
birthday.  January  17,  1706.  Written  by 
Yale  Universitv’s  Thomas  Fleming, 
the  section  will  focus  on  man’s  role  as  a 
printer  and  defender  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  It  was  sent  to  members  of  Con- 
gres.s,  other  publishers  and  school 
libraries. 

Stress  heritage 

Both  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have 
natural  ties  to  our  nation’s  past.  .And 
newspapers  there  have  capitalized  on 
the  unique  heritage  of  their  cities.  In 
Boston,  the  Globe  has  printed  several 
roto  sections  including  its  lastest  one  on 
Bunker  Hill,  a  40-page  color  extrava¬ 
ganza.  Other  .sections  have  included  a 
64-page  package  called  “Treasures  of 
Massachusetts”  an  80  page  magazine 
sized  section  called  “Boston  Tea  Party: 
The  Trigger  of  Our  Revolution.” 

Editoriallv,  the  Globe  has  also  used 
the  theme  “The  Unfinished  Revolution” 
to  jog  the  reader.  “It’s  a  philosophical 
approach,”  Coan  said,  “that  asks  the 
readers  questions  about  who  we  owe 
allegiance  to,  that  type  of  thing.”  Read¬ 
er  responses  ranging  from  the  terse  to 
the  poetic  have  been  printed  within  the 
paper. 

Meanwhile,  the  Globe  is  getting 
friendly  competition  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  .American  Rebirth  Inc. 
which  is  publishing  a  monthly  newspa¬ 
per  called  “The  Massachusetts  Spy.” 
Subtitled  “An  American  Bicentennial 
Newspaper,”  it  is  patterned  after 
Isaiah  Thomas’  paper  of  the  same  name. 

In  Philadelphia  where  things  of  a 
bicentennial  flavor  are  just  beginning, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  using  a 
series  of  articles  titled  “200  Years  Ago” 
as  part  of  its  promotion.  Written  by 
Edgar  Williams,  a  staff  writer,  the 


Essay  contest 

Rut  a  paper  need  not  be  as  old  or  as 
established  as  the  Courant.  Take  the 
Logan  (Utah)  Herald- Journal  for  an 
example.  A  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
the  Herald- Journal  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  to  answer  the  question,  “What 
should  Cache  Valley  (Logan  is  nestled 
in  the  valley)  do  for  the  bicentennial?” 
More  than  200  different  answers  came 
back. 

All  of  it  was  packaged  into  a  74  page 
special  edition  that  ran  on  March  2  and 
received  kudos  from  Utah’s  Governor 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Bicentennial  cartoons,  like  editorial  and  advertising  copy,  will  be  trying  to  explain  the 
New  World  to  the  New  World  for  America's  200th  birthday.  This  strip  by  John  Chase  is 
available  from  Continental  Features. 
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THE  UBTFINISHED  REVOLITTION 


A  series  of  rotogravure  sections  including 
the  "Unfinished  Revolution"  makes  for  both 
interesting  reading  and  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  200th  birthday  of  the  U.S.A.  by  the 
Boston  Globe. 


On  February  11, 1755 
this  notice  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette 
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Newspaper  Advertising. 
It's  kept  America  growing 
over  200  years. 


Series  1.  Number  2 


New  York  Ad  Managers  Bureau  launched 
this  ad  as  part  of  a  series  for  the  bicen¬ 
tennial.  The  tie-in  with  press  history  was 
unveiled  at  Copperstown,  N.Y.,  meeting. 
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Volume  One  and  Number  One  of  the  historic 
Rhode  Island  Gazette  was  reprinted  as  a 
keepsake  commemorating  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  oldest  newspaprs  in  America 
by  the  Newport  (R.l.)  Daily  News. 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

Calvin  Ranipton  all  the  way  down  to 
early  settlers. 

The  next  phase  of  the  newspapers 
program  is  to  follow  events  and  histori¬ 
cal  dates,  culminating  in  a  recap  of  the 
year. 

Some  newspapers  used  a  bicentennial 
theme  much  earlier  than  usual.  The 
Oakland  Tribune  began  its  promotion 
in  March  1974  to  tie  in  its  own  100th 
birthday.  Using  transit  ads,  the  paper 
reprinted  some  of  its  early  pages  as 
posters. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Jefferson  Re¬ 
porter  printed  a  46  page  section  in 
January  of  1974  too.  Tied  to  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Derby,  the  section  traced  the 
state’s  heritage  and  its  natural  ties  to 
horse  breeding. 

Some  papers  like  the  Pe)tsacola  (Fla.) 
iVeu's  Journal  veered  away  from  the 
newspaper  realm.  For  an  early  start  on 
the  nation’s  birthday,  the  newspaper 
served  as  primary  distributor  for  a  10 
volume  series  of  books  published  by  the 
Pensacola  and  Escambia  County  Devel¬ 
opment  Commission. 

According  to  editor  Earl  Bowden,  the 
News  Journal  is  acting  as  distributor 
on  a  non-profit  arrangement. 

A  similar  historical  project  was 
launched  by  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
of  Oklahoma  City.  According  to  Ron 
Clarke,  promotion  director,  the  news¬ 
paper  printed  three  special  editions, 
each  one  reporting  on  one  of  the  major 
themes  of  the  bicentennial:  Horizons 
’76,  a  program  for  community  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  life  stand¬ 
ards;  Heritage  ’76,  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  Oklahoma  and  the  U.S. ; 
and  Festival  ’76,  a  guide  to  the  various 


activities  launched  to  celebrate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birthday. 

All  sections,  Clarke  said,  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  newspapers  Living 
Textbook  series. 

More  recent  developments  include  the 
New  York  Times  which  is  keying  in 
with  the  city’s  bicentennial  activities 
that  started  in  April.  According  to 
Marjorie  Longley,  the  newspaper  is 
sending  historic  supplement  series  for 
.schools.  The  series  which  reports  on  the 
1770s  will  be  a  mock-up  of  what  the 
Times  might  have  looked  like.  Said  Ms. 
Longley,  "because  we  were  not  pub¬ 
lishing  then,  we  are  fabricating  the 
newspaper  as  if  we  had  been  printing 
when  the  events  took  place,  We  have  an 
American  Revolution  scholar  John 
Rossie  preparing  the  materials  so  they 
will  be  historically  accurate.’’ 

Historic  bylines 

Bylines  in  the  Times  wall  include  such 
contributors  as  Samuel  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  section  also  in¬ 
cludes  fillers  of  an  interesting  nature 
and  paid  ads. 

Projects  for  the  community  are  also 
a  key  to  some  bicentennial  activities. 
The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
plans  to  revive  a  project  conceived  by 
its  late  columnist  Sol  Padlibsky.  The 
newspaper  plans  to  help  install  flag¬ 
poles  along  the  city’s  five  mile  river 
l)oulevard  to  fly  the  American  flag.  The 
project  was  featured  with  illustrations 
to  tell  Charle.ston  citizens  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Mel  Verost,  pro¬ 
motion  director  and  Charles  Conner, 
managing  editor. 

A  project  was  also  the  key  for  the 
Daily  Ardmoreite  of  Ardmore,  Okla., 
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which  helped  to  back  the  building  of  a 
General  Historical  Museum.  With  cover¬ 
age  of  the  event  through  1974,  the 
museum  went  into  being  on  Jan.  1  of 
this  year. 

The  Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  also 
went  for  a  community  project.  William 
J.  Keating,  president,  announced  the 
newspaper  was  establishing  the  En¬ 
quirer  Carillon  Tower  Fund  to  help  col¬ 
lect  donations  for  a  proposed  83-bell, 
333-foot  tow'er  on  the  city’s  riverfront. 
The  proposal  for  the  national  landmark 
to  permanently  commemorate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birthday  was  originally  reported 
in  the  newspaper  which  sparked  Keat¬ 
ing’s  action. 

Cost  of  the  tower  and  carillon  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2  million  with  additional 
costs  adding  another  $3  million. 

Jack  Clarke  of  Copley  Newspapers 
Inc.’s  State  Journal-Register  of  Sj/ring- 
field.  Ill.,  also  turned  to  community 
projects.  His  newspaper  is  promoting 
the  sale  of  flowering  trees  to  beautify 
the  community. 

A  community  project  introduced 
something  new  by  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal,  The 
newspapers  there  introduced  a  patriotic 
red,  white  and  blue  design  for  their 
newsstands.  Called  “Freedom  Stands” 
newsstands  will  total  200,  according  to 
Shirley  T.  Easters,  director  of  person¬ 
nel  and  community  relations. 

Old  into  new  was  also  the  theme  for 
the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  Neics  which 
redesigned  its  masthead  in  its  Feb.  28 
issue.  Designed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Baldwin,  the  masthead  incorporates  3 
important  dates:  1626,  the  founding  of 
Salem;  1776,  the  end  of  the  Revolution, 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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and  197fi.  the  nation’s  bicentennial  as 
well  as  Salem’s  SaOth  birthday. 

The  Newport  (R.I.)  Daily  News  is 
equally  proud  of  its  heritage.  The  Daily 
News’  claim  to  fame  is  that  it  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Newport  Mercury  and  Week¬ 
ly  Ncu's,  founded  by  James  Franklin  in 
17.78.  To  take  advantage  of  this,  the 
l)aper,  according  to  .Albert  K.  Sherman 
Jr.,  has  reprinted  copies  of  its  first 
edition  when  it  appeared  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Cazette.  The  Daily  News  will 
now  include  copies  of  the  Mercury- 
News  and  expects  these  limited  copies 
will  total  10  different  editions. 

.Another  newspaper  with  a  historical 
jnist  is  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 
For  its  community,  the  paper  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  to  enlist  support 
for  the  posthumous  restoration  of  full 
U.S.  citizenship  for  General  Robert  E. 
Lee. 

Even  if  a  newspaper  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  have  a  historic  past  of  signifi¬ 
cance,  it  can  fire  up  its  reader.  The 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal  did 
exactly  that  by  sponsoring  an  .Aware¬ 
ness  .Award  keyed  to  the  celebration. 

I'o  get  the  communitv  started,  the 
newsi)ai)er  sponsored  a  $‘2,.")()()  prize  plus 
2'}  bicentennial  medallions  for  ideas  on 
how  Delaware  should  celebrate  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birthday.  The  results,  according 
to  Ted  Kreyling,  were  a  lot  of  happy 
readers,  951  ideas  ami  a  top  flight  pro¬ 
motion,  that  include  in-house  ads,  radio 
spots,  billboards,  buttons  and  bumper 
stickers. 

Bikc-centeiinial 

Even  more  upbeat  is  the  bicentennial 
two  Gannett  newspapermen  observed. 
L’sing  bicycles  as  transportation,  Dick 
Dougherty,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
and  Herm  .Auch,  art  director  of  the 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  em¬ 
barked  on  a  3,500  mile  trip  along  the 
Trans-.America  Bike  Trial  from  Wil- 
liamburg,  Va.  to  .Astoria,  Ore. 

Following  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex¬ 
pedition,  Dougherty  will  write  how 
.America  looks  now  along  the  route  of 
its  settlement  while  .Auch  will  illus¬ 
trate  and  photograph  the  three-month 
journey. 

.Another  newspaper  group  that  has 
made  its  plan  is  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  .An  in- 
house  activity,  the  newspaper  group  is 
offering  28  bicentennial  awards  for  both 
editorial  and  advertising  excellence.  In 
editorial,  staffers  who  develop  the  best 
major  bicentennial  news  feature,  series, 
use  of  color,  use  of  graphics,  most  effec¬ 
tive  local  tie-in,  l)est  editorial,  most 
effective  community  participation  pro¬ 
motion  and  best  free  standing  editorial 
section  will  receive  $100  each.  In  adver¬ 
tising,  staffers  who  develop  the  best 
free  standing  special  section,  best  single 
advertiser  promotion  of  13  weeks  or 


longer,  best  divisional  multi-advertiser 
promotion  of  13  weeks  or  longer,  best 
color  use  in  a  one-time  ad,  best  color  use 
for  three  times  or  more  and  best  ad 
using  original  art  work  developed  with¬ 
in  the  division  will  also  receive  $100, 
Awards  will  be  made  in  duplicate  for 
Harte-Hanks  staffers  on  papers  under 
20,000  and  over  20,000  circulation.  Cash 
prizes  total  $2,800.  Similar  prizes  will 
i)e  made  to  the  group’s  tv  stations  with 
cash  prizes  totaling  $900. 

A  grand  prize  of  $500  will  also  be 
awarded  to  the  division  developing  the 
best  year  long  bicentennial  promotion. 
Overall,  with  costs  of  jirizes,  runner  up 
prizes  and  certificates,  the  group  will 
lay  out  almost  $5,000. 

United  Press  International  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  part  of  its  Bicenten¬ 
nial  coverage  it  will  distribute  on  its 
wires  a  19-week  .series  of  articles  en¬ 
titled  “American  Society  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing.’’ 

The  series,  the  first  of  which  will 
be  transmitted  August  24,  is  a  product 
of  Courses  by  Newspai)er  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Issues  Forum.  It 
will  consist  of  weekly  essays  on  the 
growth  of  North  .America,  the  develop- 

Bicentennial 
plagues  nation’s 
merchants 

The  fervor  with  which  the  nation’s 
retailers  welcomed  the  U.S.  bicenten¬ 
nial  may  l)e  ebbing  as  stores  approach 
the  time  when  ])lanning  must  stop  and 
action  must  begin. 

That  seems  to  l>e  the  results  of  a  re¬ 
tail  survey  taken  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  of  the  stores 
and  shopping  centers  in  the  top  mar¬ 
kets  of  .America.  According  to  Larry 
Goodman,  vicepresident  of  department 
store  sales,  recent  survey  results  in¬ 
dicated  that  local  merchants  are  having 
a  tough  time  dealing  with  the  nation’s 
birthday. 

Goodman  said  he  took  a  survey  some 
9  months  ago  of  the  nation’s  retailers 
concerning  their  plans.  .At  that  time, 
retailers  indicated  by  a  75%  margin 
that  they  would  indeed  participate  in 
the  bicentennial  through  promotion.  A 
recent  survey,  however,  indicates  that 
that  support  has  been  eroded. 

In  the  most  recent  survey,  Goodman 
said,  the  bureau  received  its  first  “no” 
answers  to  questions  concerning  Intent. 
“This  might  not  seem  important,”  he 
said,  indicating  three  stores  had  turned 
in  a  no  answer.  “But  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  confusion  over  what  to  plan 
for  the  bicentennial.  And  this  confusion 
may  l>e  leading  to  the  abandonment  of 
any  plans  at  all.” 

An  earlier  report  of  the  bicentennial 
predicted  that  most  retailers  would 
start  launching  promotions  in  the 
spring.  That  survey  indicated  that  more 
than  half  of  the  retailers  responding 


ment  of  ideas  and  institutions  on  the 
continent,  written  by  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessors  across  the  country.  It  will  be 
illustrated  to  UPI  picture  subscribers. 

Courses  by  Newspaper  is  a  project 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego,  funded  by  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities. 

The  articles  may  be  tied  to  participa¬ 
tion  with  local  colleges  or  universities 
for  readers  seeking  academic  credit. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  are  just  a 
sample  of  what  newspapers  are  doing. 
Coan  reports  that  while  things  are  now 
moving  along  rapidly,  some  newspapers 
are  still  dragging  their  promotional 
feet. 

And,  he  adds  that  those  that  haven’t 
yet  developed  their  own  plans  might 
seek  help  from  outside  sources.  Among 
them  are  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  the  ARB.A,  the  ANPA/INPA 
Bicentennial  Newsletter  as  well  as  lo¬ 
cal  or  regional  press  associations.  Sup¬ 
pliers  like  Metro  Associated  Services, 
sew  Inc.,  Continental  Features  all  re¬ 
port  that  they  have  stocked  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  material  for  use 
in  newspapers  tied  to  the  nation’s  cele¬ 
bration. 


would  have  their  activities  going  by 
summer. 

However,  only  a  few  have  announced 
any  significant  plans.  Goodman  jiointed 
to  the  Jordan  Marsh  department  store 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  as  perhaps  the  sole  ex¬ 
ample.  Using  the  theme.  “Of  Thee  We 
Sing,”  the  store  launched  a  two-week 
kickoff  promotion  that  involved  the  en¬ 
tire  Miami  community  and  almost  every 
merchandise  classification  in  the  store. 

Employing  local  talent  as  well  as  the 
well-known  recording  group,  the  Fifth 
Dimension,  the  store  sponsored  art, 
theatre  and  musical  festivals,  contests, 
displays  and  re-enactments  of  famous 
American  events.  The  store  also  used 
newspaper  ads,  in-store  displays  and 
even  menus  from  its  own  restaurant  to 
reinforce  the  campaign. 

Major  retail  chains  too  have  had  no 
problem  with  bicentennial  plans.  But 
for  stores  tied  locally  the  picture 
is  not  quite  so  exciting.  Said  Good¬ 
man,  “There’s  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
behind  the  celebration  among  the  re¬ 
tailers.  They  have  very  little  resource 
material  to  work  with  and  very  little 
help  on  the  local  level.” 

There  are  cities,  he  said,  where  re¬ 
tailers  will  have  a  natural  bicentennial 
tie.  For  example,  Boston,  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Philadelphia  stores  are  all  re¬ 
ported  to  have  either  launched  exten¬ 
sive  bicentennial  plans  or  to  be  soon  un¬ 
veiling  them.  Philadelphia,  reports  one 
source,  will  be  a  hotbed  of  bicentennial 
fervor  as  highly  competitive  retailers 
begin  to  announce  their  plans. 

But  for  most  retailers  in  cities 
without  obvious  historical  significance 
the  planning  of  a  celebration  is  proving 
difficult.  “The  .American  Revolution  Bi¬ 
centennial  Administration  has  made  it 
clear  they  don’t  want  things  to  become 
commercial,”  said  one  retail  source. 
“Because  of  that,  most  retailers  really 
don’t  know  what  to  do.” 
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One  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  telephone. 


How  there  came  to  be  only 
one  telephone  company  in  town. 


“  In  many  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  rural  communities  as 
well,  there  are  dual  and  compet¬ 
ing  telephone  systems,  doing  “Number 

both  local  and  long-distance  please.” 

business... Patrons  of  these 
telephone  systems  are  put  to  end¬ 
less  annoyance  and  increased  ex¬ 
pense.  In  order  to  reach  all  the  people 
using  telephones,  the  telephone  patron 
finds  he  must  install  two  telephones  in  his 
house  and  office... Double  systems  of 
cables,  wires  and  conduits  burden  the 
streets  and  highways.” 

—Report  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  67th  Congress  (1921) 

When  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  tele¬ 
phone  patents  expired  in  1893  and  1894, 
new  telephone  companies  sprang  up  al¬ 
most  overnight.  The  accepted  way  of  or¬ 
ganizing  communications  was  to  have  the 
“dual  and  competing  telephone  systems” 
cited  in  the  Congressional  report. 

“Call  us.  We’re  on  the  Bell,”  was  a 
frequent  invitation  in  those  days,  to  friends 
or  customers.  Central,  the  voice  of  “Num¬ 
ber,  pleaseP’J  spent  a  lot  of  time  explaining 


to  customers  that  the  number 
wanted  was  on  the  town’s  other 
telephone  system.  And  each 
month  there  were  two  tele¬ 
phone  bills  to  pay. 

A  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  had  been  worked  out  long 
before  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 
In  1847  Mill  had  studied 
the  situation  of  two  other 
new  industries  that  supplied 
water  and  gas  through 
pipes  to  the  homes  and 
businesses  of  London: 

“  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  labour  would  be  obtained  if  London  were 
supplied  by  a  single  gas  or  water  company  instead 
of  the  existing  plurality.  While  there  are  even  as 
many  as  two,  this  implies  double  establishments 
of  all  sorts,  when  only  one,  with  a  small  increase, 
could  probably  perform  the  whole  operation 
equally  well;  double  sets  of  machinery  and  works, 
when  the  whole  of  the  gas  and  water  required  could 
generally  be  produced  by  one  set  only;  even  double 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not  prevent  this 
needless  expense  by  agreeing  upon  a  division  of 
the  territory.  Were  there  only  one  establishment, 
it  could  make  lower  charges,  consistently  with  ob¬ 
taining  the  rate  of  profit  now  realized.” 


Such  a  consolida¬ 
tion,  Mill  saw,  was 
clearly  in  the  public  in-  ^9^'^  B 
terest.The  concept  of  a 
“public  utility”  was 

When  Edison’s 
electric  light  super¬ 
seded  illuminating  gas,  jo/m  Smart  Mill 
the  parallel  was  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  was  not  quite  so  obvious  for  the 
telephone. 

It  was  not  hard  to  see  that  the  public 
benefited  from  having  water  piped  into 
homes.  But  while  some  viewed  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  as  providing  a  similar 
vital  service,  others  regarded  them  as  being 
more  akin  to  manufacturers  selling  ingen¬ 
ious  machines  in  the  luxury  class.  When  only 
a  few  people  had  telephones,  one  observer 
called  them  “electric  toys.”  Should  Bell’s 
invention  be  compared  with  Edison’s  new 
electric  light,  or  was  it  more  like  his  phono¬ 
graph?  As  the  proportion  of  homes  and 
businesses  with  telephones  grew,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  telephone  increased  greatly. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  geo¬ 
graphic  area  served.  An  exclusive  franchise 
for  a  specified  area  is  a  natural  corollary  of 
Aiill’s  concept  of  a  public  utility.  And 
exclusiveness  was  a  troublesome  subject. 

When  two  or  more  rivals  supply  a 
similar  service,  competition  keeps  each  up 


to  the  mark,  or  else  some  eventually  lose 
customers  and  go  out  of  business.  If  in  the 
public  interest,  government  removes  that 
rivalry  by  granting  exclusive  franchises, 
then  government  must  provide  the  mech¬ 
anisms  for  preventing  arbitrary  or  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  or  unreasonable  or 
discriminatory  regulations. 

The  doctrine  of  public  regulation  of 
privately  owned  resources  has  its  roots  in 
Roman  law  and  the  tenet  of  justum  pretium 
—“just  price.”  English  common  law  pro¬ 
vided  a  rationale  for  regulation.  In  an  essay 
on  rates  for  wharf  services.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1670  the  criterion  that  private 
industries  “affected  with  a  public  interest” 
may  be  regulated  by  the  public: 

“If  the  King  or  subject  have  a  public  wharf 
unto  which  all  persons  that  come  to  that  port  must 
come  and  unload  their  goods... because  they  are 
the  only  wharfs  licensed  by  the  King. .  .or  because 
there  is  no  other  wharf  in  that  port.,  .there  cannot 
be  taken  arbitrary  and  excessive  duties... but  the 
duties  must  be  reasonable  and  moderate.... For 
now  the  wharf  and  crane  and  other  conveniences 
are  affected  with  a  public  interest.” 

Various  municipal  boards  did  under¬ 
take  to  control  the  quality  of  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  water,  gas  and  electric  companies, 
usually  through  periodic  reviews  of  fran¬ 
chises  granted.  It  was  no  easy  task.  For 
quality  of  service  leads  quickly  to  questions 
of  cost:  good  service  for  the  price  charged; 


equal  prices  for  all  customers  for  services 
of  a  similar  nature,  so  that  no  one  is  dis¬ 
criminated  against;  adequate  service  capac¬ 
ity  so  that  anyone  able  to  pay  for  the 
service  can  have  it. 

Local  officials  had  their  hands  full 
regulating  the  three  industries  already 
mentioned  (water,  gas,  electricity).  They 
were  not  eager  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  the  telephone  business.  And 
so  redundant  companies  continued  to  exist 
in  many  towns.  Confusion  multiplied  geo¬ 
metrically  as  the  companies  strung  long 
distance  lines  to  connect  various  cities. 

Soon  after  he  was 
elected  A.T.&T.  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1907,  Vail  enun¬ 
ciated  the  goal:  “One 
policy,  one  system,  uni¬ 
versal  service.”  He  saw 
that  the  future  of  the 
business  depended  on 
having  one  unified  tele¬ 
phone  service  for  the 
entire  nation  — a  service  that  every  family 
and  business  could  enjoy.  That  meant  end¬ 
ing  duplicate  telephone  companies,  replac¬ 
ing  them  with  exclusive  telephone 
franchises.  In  other  words,  Vail  understood 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  nation  to 
have  telephone  companies.  What  was  need¬ 
ed— and  what  he  sought  to  create— was  a 
telephone  system.  Vail  saw,  too,  that  the  very 
“exclusivity”  of  the  franchises  invited  — 


Theodore  N.  Vail 


indeed,  demanded— regulation  by  officials 
elected  or  supported  by  the  public  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  interest. 

Vail  thus  agreed  with  the  efforts  of 
Gov.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  of  New  York 
and  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  of 
Wisconsin,  who  were  working  to  persuade 
state  legislatures  to  try  a  new  approach  to 
regulation  through  state  utility  commis¬ 
sions  —  responsive  to  the  public  at  the  state 
level  — as  best  serving  the  public  interest. 

The  state  commissions,  supported  by 
public  desire  for  efficient  regulation, 
worked.  Most  public  utilities  came  to  be 
regulated  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  a  frame¬ 
work  of  efficient  regulation  was  set. 

Vail  recognized,  however,  that  na¬ 
tional  regulation  also  was  a  necessary  com¬ 
plement  to  state  regulation,  particularly 
since  one  company —A.T.&T— was  chiefly 
responsible  for  interconnecting  the  indi¬ 
vidual  telephone  companies  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  system. 

As  noted  earlier,  regulation  of  tele¬ 
phone  companies  already  had  begun  to 
develop  at  the  state  level.  But  on  the 
national  level  — for  telephone  lines  and 
services  crossing  state  boundaries  —  there 
was  no  federal  counterpart  to  the  state 
regulatory  commissions,  although  tele¬ 
graph  companies  had  been  regulated  to 
some  extent  by  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un¬ 
der  statutes  dating  back  to  the  19th  century. 


§The  first  effort  at 
comprehensive  federal 
regulation  came  in  the 
Mann-Elkins  Act  of 
1910,  amending  the 
Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  Telephone,  tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  com¬ 
panies  were  declared  to 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  common  Carriers  sub¬ 

ject  to  ICC  regulation. 

Federal  regulation  took  a  new  turn  in 
1934  with  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Communications  Act,  which  established 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  intent  of  Congress  —  as  it  had  been  the 
intent  of  both  Bell  and  Vail  —  is  outlined  in 
Section  I  of  the  Communications  Act: 

“For  the  purpose  of  regulating  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  communications  by  wire 
and  radio  so  as  to  make  available,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide  and 


worldwide  wire  and  radio  communica¬ 
tion  service  with  adequate  facilities  at  rea¬ 
sonable  charges....” 

Almost  alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  then,  this  country  entrusted  the 
development  and  operation  of  its  com¬ 
munications  resources  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  endowed  companies  with  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  common  car¬ 
riers,  each  solely  privileged  to  purvey  its 
services  within  its  territory  but  all  in  turn 
strictly  accountable  through  state  and  na¬ 
tional  regulation  to  the  public  they  serve. 

Has  it  worked? 

In  1968,  President  Johnson’s  Task 
Force  on  Communications  Policy  con- 
cluded,“It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  United 
States  has  the  finest  telephone  system  in 
the  world.” 

That  kind  of  service  didn’t  just  hap¬ 
pen.  It  was  planned  that  way,  right  from 
the  start. 

One  Bell  System.  It  works. 


@ 
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Computer  keeps 
close  paper,  ink 
check  at  Gary 

Strict  adherence  to  computer-gener¬ 
ated  reports  on  control  of  newsprint 
usage  and  ink  standards  have  resulted 
in  substantial  savings  in  both  areas  at 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

The  computer  reports  have  effectively 
controlled  newsprint  use  and  monitor¬ 
ing  of  extra  mileage  from  .‘lO-pound 
stock  on  a  continuous  basis.  Mileage 
and  waste  figures  allow  constant  moni¬ 
toring  of  quality  as  well  as  internal 
handling  efficiencies. 

A  detailed  daily  press  reconciliation 
report  gives  press  order  for  each  edi¬ 
tion,  number  of  jiages  printed  and 
spoiled  to  reach  gross  jiage  count  by 
edition.  Also  shown  are  white  waste 
and  core  waste  in  pounds.  Mailroom 
figures  are  compared  with  press  clock 
figures  and  mailroom  reorders  are 
shown  and  explained. 

While  these  figures  are  generated, 
newsprint  inventory  also  goes  into  the 
computer.  It  is  kept  by  manufacturer, 
size,  roll  number,  arrival  date  and 
weight. 

As  a  roll  is  used,  the  lal>el  goes  to 
data  processing,  and  a  monthly  news¬ 
print  activity  and  inventory  rcpoi-t  is 
generated.  On  this  report,  white  waste, 


core  white  waste,  wrappers  and  head¬ 
ers,  and  non-returnable  cores  are  to¬ 
taled,  and  subtracted  from  the  gross 
tons  reiKirted  as  consumed.  The  result 
is  net  tons  of  newsprint  consumed.  The 
net  tons  consumed  figure  is  divided 
into  the  total  of  gross  jirinted  pages  of 
all  editions. 

From  this  is  developed  net  tons  per 
full  run /part  run  page,  and  full  run  ' 
part  run  pages  per  ton  figures,  which 
over  the  course  of  a  year  are  comiiared 
month  by  month. 

The  cumulative  averages  become  the 
.standards,  and  allows  management  to 
look  for  the  unusual  month  or  day  and 
ask  f|uostions  regarding  unfavorable 
variances. 

Ry  working  with  both  tons  per  page 
and  jiages  per  ton  for  each  edition, 
allowances  are  built  in  for  full  and 
pai’t  run  as  well  as  ever-changing  cir¬ 
culation  variables. 

Ink  controls  are  developed  by  keep¬ 
ing  close  track  of  gallons  used  during 
each  month. 

By  using  the  page  counts  generated 
each  day  from  the  newsprint  standard, 
the  following  ink  standards  are  gained; 
gallons  used  per  page,  pages  ]ier  gal¬ 
lon,  and  gallons  used  per  ton  of  net 
newsprint  consumed.  These  in  turn  al¬ 
low:  cost  per  pound  used,  cost  per  gal¬ 
lon  used,  and  cost  jier  page. 

The  results  of  these  reports  allow 
constant  measurement  of  newsprint  and 
ink  mileage.  Slight  additional  record 
keeping  is  required,  but  gives  the  Post- 
Tribune  management  a  useful  tool  for 


monitoring  usage  efficiency  of  two  ex- 
l)ensive  basic  raw  materials. 

Through  this  system  newsprint  mile¬ 
age  has  increased  by  i'2%,  and 
brought  substantial  savings  in  ink. 
Careful  newsprint  controls  also  paid  off 
when  changing  from  a  wider  to  nar¬ 
rower  web  width.  Less  than  1  ton  of 
full  roll  old  width  newsprint  was  left 
over  at  the  end  of  the  last  run  at  the 
former  width. 

W.  J.  McCarthy,  general  manager  of 
the  Post-Tribune,  said  he  would  supply 
further  information  by  mail. 

• 

Southland  newsprint 
price  up  in  July 

Southland  Paper  Mills  will  raise  the 
price  of  its  newsprint  from  $220  a  ton 
to  $240  a  ton  effective  July  1,  of  this 
year.  price  increase  had  been  de¬ 
ferred  earlier  this  year  and  the  new 
price  will  be  at  the  current  market  level 
according  to  a  comjiany  si)okesman. 

• 

Credit  correction 

In  the  May  24th  issue  “babylift” 
welcome  photo  feature,  the  picture  of 
the  Dillon  family  greeting  their 
adoptetl  child  at  Albany  Airport  was 
mistakenly  credited  to  a  UPI  bureau 
photographer.  It  was  taken  by  Paul 
Kniskern  of  the  Capital  Newspapers 
photo  staff,  .AlbaJiy  Knickerbocker 
Union-Star. 


Consultants  to  Management 
on  Executive  Recruitment 


Over  10  years  executive 
recruiting  experience  in  the 
following  areas: 

Newspaper 

Magazines 

Printing 


When  you  need  help  finding  the 
right  individual  in  your 
General  Management,  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation  and  Editorial  areas, 
call  (312)693-6171  fora 
no-obligation  and  confidential 
discussion  of  our  services. 


Carl  Young 

PUBLISHING 

DIVISION 


BUI  Davis 

PUBLISHING 

DIVISION 


Mike  Walker 

BROADCAST 

DIVISION 


Fred  Harms 

CATV 

DIVISION 
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Classified  ad 
setbacks  affect 
profit  picture 

Top  officers  of  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  met  with  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  impact  of  the  recession  and 
developments  within  the  company  and 
the  industry. 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  said  Knight-Ridder’s  largest 
newspapers  in  cities  such  as  Charlotte, 
Detroit,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul 
and  San  Jose  were  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession. 

He  said  larger  newspapers  carry 
more  classified  advertising,  which  is  ad¬ 
versely  affected  during  bad  times,  and 
use  proportionately  more  newsprint, 
which  is  up  sharply  in  cost. 

“Classified  advertising  ties  directly 
to  the  state  of  the  economy  and  as  it 
improves  we  will  be  looking  for  better 
results,”  said  Hills. 

Hills  said  that  even  though  the  com¬ 
pany  had  reduced  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  12  per  cent  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1975,  newsiirint  costs  were 
up  8%. 

Rate  increases  had  helpe<l  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  revenues. 
Hills  said.  Total  ad  linage  was  down 
10.1%  through  May  but  revenues  were 
the  same  as  last  year,  he  said.  Circula¬ 
tion  revenues  were  up  between  14  and 
15%  even  though  daily  circulation  was 
off  3.7%  and  Sunday  circulation  the 


Pulitzer  newspaper 
sues  F.B.I.  for  files 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act,  has  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with 
the  demand  that  it  l>e  given  access  to 
the  files  on  the  newspaper’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  on  its  chief  Washington 
correspondent,  Richard  Dudman. 

The  suit  grows  out  of  a  disclosure 
last  year  that  the  FBI  had  secretly 
subpoenaed  long  distance  telephone  re¬ 
cords  of  the  bureau  and  its  chief  in 
1971.  A  Justice  Department  spokesman 
later  said  the  records  were  obtained 
as  part  of  the  FBI  investigation  into 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers, 
parts  of  which  had  been  published  by 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

On  February  19,  the  day  necessary 
amendments  to  the  FOI  Act  went  into 
effect,  Dudman  asked  for  whatever  files 
led  to  issuance  of  the  subpoena,  as  well 
as  any  other  files  pertaining  to  himself 
or  his  bureau. 

FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley  re¬ 
plied,  saying  issuance  of  the  subpoena 
was  “based  on  information  provided  by 
a  source  who  expressly  requested  con¬ 
fidentiality.”  He  also  said  that,  while 
Dudman  was  not  the  subject  of  an 
active  investigation,  a  file  containing 


000  in  the  first  half  but  that  it  was  a 
prudent  investment  should  either  a 
strike  occur  or  prices  increase. 

Chapman  said  the  company’s  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspapers,  which  had  a 
modest  operating  profit  in  1974,  would 
probably  show  a  loss  in  1975,  with 
strikes  being  a  contributing  factor. 

Chapman  said  the  company  was  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  long  term  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  cited  circulation  gains  as 
compared  with  the  competing  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Chapman  said  that  Knight-Ridder’s 
15  largest  markets  produced  88%  of  the 
company’s  operating  profit  and  that  the 
National  Planning  Association  had 
projected  them  to  grow  45%  faster 
than  the  national  average. 

Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  vicechair¬ 
man,  said  that  the  latest  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association  showed  that  total 
industry  newsprint  consumption  was 
off  11%  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year. 

“We  believe  that  declining  consump¬ 
tion  should  have  a  moderating  influence 
on  prices,”  said  Bidder,  who  noted 
Knight-Ridder  used  nearly  600,000  tons 
of  32  pound-weight  newsprint  last  year. 

Bidder  added  that  the  company  had 
re<luced  newsprint  usage  by  8.4%  in 
1974  and  would  make  further  signifi¬ 
cant  reductions  in  1975.  He  said  savings 
of  2.5%  would  be  realized  this  year 
alone  by  the  reduction  of  page  widths 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  many 
of  the  company’s  newspapers. 

Ridder  said  that  the  company’s  small 
and  medium  sized  newspapers  were  do¬ 
ing  relatively  well. 


same  as  last  year. 

“We  have  begun  to  see  a  few  signs  of 
a  slightly  better  economy  in  some  of 
our  markets,”  said  Hills,  adding  it  was 
too  early  to  call  it  a  turnaround. 

“While  our  smaller  markets  are  per¬ 
forming  best  at  present,  we  expect  that 
our  larger  newspapers  will  be  making 
significantly  improved  contributions  to 
our  earnings  as  times  improve,”  Hills 
said. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  president,  said  that  half  of  Knight- 
Ridder’s  profit  decline  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  was  attributable  to 
classified  linage  losses  in  Miami,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  San  Jose. 

Knight-Ridder  earnings  w’ere  off 
32.5%  in  the  first  quarter  and  last  week 
the  company  announced  they  would  be 
off  alx)ut  20%  in  the  second  quarter. 

Chapman  said  that  classified  linage 
in  Detroit,  Miami,  Philadelphia  and 
San  Jose  was  off  27%  so  far  this  year 
compared  to  the  company  average  of 
minus  19%. 

He  said  that  employnnent  linage, 
which  constitutes  15%  of  all  classified 
in  those  four  markets,  was  the  hardest 
hit,  being  off  54.9%.  Real  estate  linage, 
which  amounts  to  39.3%  of  the  total, 
was  off  24.9%.  Automotive,  which  is 
26.2%  of  the  total,  was  off  10.4%. 

NcHsprint  stockpiled 
Chapman  said  Knight-Ridder  had  an 
85-day  supply  of  newsprint  as  a  hedge 
against  possible  strikes  in  the  Canadiail 
newsprint  industry.  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  now  has  $19  million  more  in  news¬ 
print  inventory  than  it  did  at  the  same 
time  in  1974.  He  added  this  would  nega¬ 
tively  affect  pre-tax  earnings  by  $900,- 

information  concerning  the  reporter 
developed  “during  coverage  of  matters 
within  our  investigative  responsibilities 
in  the  internal  security  field.” 

Kelley  said  this  information,  as  well 
as  references  to  Dudman  in  other  files 
on  foreign  intelligence  activities  in  the 
United  States,  were  exempt  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  He  denied  Dudman’s 
request  in  part  and  asked  for  additional 
time  to  review  other  requested  records. 

After  an  appeal  and  subsequent  cor¬ 
respondence,  Attorney  General  Edward 
H.  Levi  upheld  Kelley’s  action. 

The  Post-Dispatch  suit  noted  that 
the  Justice  Department  already  had 
exceeded  the  statutory  time  limits  for 
reply  and  accepted  that  as  final  denial 
of  the  request.  The  court  was  asked  to 
order  the  FBI,  the  Justice  Department, 
Kelley  and  Levi  to  permit  access  to  the 
requested  records  and  for  reasonable 
costs  and  attorneys’  fees. 

The  suit  was  filed  June  25  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington  by 
Mark  H.  Lynch  and  Larry  P.  Ells¬ 
worth,  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Clearing  House,  a  Ralph  Nader  public 
interest  law  firm.  The  case  was  as¬ 
signed  by  lot  to  Judge  John  J.  Sirica. 

At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the 
telephone  toll  records,  Editor-Publisher 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.  said  the  Justice 
Department  had  violated  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  to  keep  its  new  sources 
confidential.  Protesting  the  seizure, 
Pulitzer  urged  the  government  to  pro¬ 


hibit  such  practices.  He  added  that  the 
telephone  company  should  notify  any 
newspaper  when  a  government  agency 
seeks  its  toll  call  records  so  that  pre¬ 
ventive  action  can  be  initiated.  The  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  has  a  lawsuit  pending  asking 
that  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  notice  of  at  least  five 
days  before  complying  with  any  de¬ 
mand  for  such  records. 


Members  of  a  tv  audience  measure¬ 
ment  research  committee  have  found 
evidence  of  “abnormal  audience  fig¬ 
ures,”  according  to  a  report  delivered 
by  Ervnn  Ephron,  former  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  McCaffrey  &  McCall  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Advertising  Research  Foundation’s 
mid-year  conference. 

Held  in  Chicago,  the  meeting  heard 
discussion  of  all  research  areas  under 
consideration  at  ARF.  Ephron  reported 
that  both  local  and  national  tv  ratings 
for  late  night  and  prime-time  periods 
were  suffering  from  certain  imbalances, 
the  result  of  “hypoing”  figures,  he  said. 

The  ARF  committee  plans  to  make 
recommendations  sometime  in  July  to 
rectify  the  problem. 


Researchers  find 
tv  ratings  err 
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Advertising 


FCB  vp  claims  advertisers  overemphasize  tv 


Creative  planning  and  media  selec¬ 
tion  too  often  emphasizes  television  be¬ 
cause  of  advertisers  and  their  agencies, 
said  Edward  M.  Stern,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  and  programming  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in  Chicago. 

Speaking  in  Louisville  recently.  Stern 
chose  the  topic  “Is  there  value  to  a 
media  mix?”  His  answer  was  a  quali¬ 
fied  yes. 

“We  all  know  that  creative  part- 
ments  like  to  work  in  television — it’s 
show  business  with  sound  stages,  music 
and  optics,”  Stern  said.  “Advertisers 
like  television,  too,  because  a  tv  com¬ 
mercial  can  incorporate  all  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  selling  points  more  easily  than 
in  print.” 

“The  question  is  .  .  .  How  much  will 
l»e  absorbed  by  the  viewer?  There  is 
some  body  of  research  to  indicate  that 
commercials  that  try  to  do  too  much 
are  not  effective.” 

Stern  said  that  today’s  often-used 
media  terms  are  reach,  frequency  and 
cost-per-thousand,  while  very  little 
time  is  spent  thinking  of  recall  and 
persuasion  of  the  advertising  message 
itself. 

“In  its  short  25-year  history  as  an 
advertising  medium,  television  has 
grown  to  be  a  giant  communication 
force,”  Stern  said. 

“It  has  obviously  been  a  great  selling 
tool  for  many  of  today’s  leading  con¬ 
sumer  products.  But,  I’m  convinced 
that  other  media  forms  deserve  major 
advertising  schedules — either  as  a  part¬ 
ner  with  television  or  on  their  own — 
in  a  media  mix  that  best  meets  the 
needs  of  each  individual  campaign.” 

He  cited  research  done  back  in  1962, 
when  Audits  and  Surveys  interviewed 
30,000  women  on  recall  of  food  and 
beverage  advertisements  that  showed 
how  different  media  forms — magazines 
and  television — communicate  different¬ 
ly  but  importantly  to  consumers. 

“With  the  demise  of  Look  and  Life,” 
Stern  said,  “little  of  this  kind  of  re¬ 
search  has  been  continued.  Sad  to  say, 
the  more  we  need  these  kinds  of  data. 


Metro’s  ‘Chuck’  Kline  pi 
retires  next  year 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of  Metro-  J 

politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  ■  1 

retire  effective  February  1,  1976  when  B  I 

he  reaches  65  years  of  age.  Harry  M.  ■ 

Detjen,  general  sales  manager,  recently  B  i 

was  given  the  additional  title  of  execu-  ■ 

tive  vice  president.  ■ 

■ 

JWT  names  Bartos  | 

Rena  Bartos  has  been  elected  a  ■ 

senior  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter  B 

Thompson  Company.  Mrs.  Bartos  joins  ■ 

the  corporate  staff  with  responsibility  B 

for  analyzing  social  trends  and  identi-  ■ 

fying  new  target  groups.  ■ 
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the  less  we  have.  vertisers  should  experiment  with  a 

“Media  buying  is  .surely  not  a  .science  variety  of  different  media  vehicles  in 
— nor  should  it  be  i)urely  a  statistical  controlled  experiments  to  measure  re¬ 
exercise.  I  feel  strongly  that  more  ad-  suits  in  terms  of  sales  effectiveness.” 


Why  we  can  set  our 
Publishers  Libel  Insurance 
policy  entirely  in  10  point 
(or  larger)  Times  Roman  Jeaded! 

And  get  the  whole  thing  on  Viz  legal  size  pages. 

Forty  years  ago.  our  Publishers  l  ibel  Insurance  policy  had  more 
exclusions  than  it  did  coverage.  Today,  there’s  only  one  exclusion 
left:  C  ommercial  printing  for  third  parties.  And  you  can  have  that.  too. 
for  a  small  extra  premium. 

That's  what  experience  will  do  for  you.  That's  why  2'^2  pages  of  10 
point  leaded  Times  Roman  (same  as  this  ad)  are  more  than  enough 
to  include  all  the  details. 

Here  are  the  facts  of  life,  about  libel  suits,  as  we've  developed  them 
in  more  than  40  years  of  underwriting  Libel  Insurance  policies: 

Iln  any  given  month  or  year,  it's  probably  not  going  to  happen 
•  to  you. 

2  If  you  publish  enough  issues,  over  enough  years,  it's  bound  to 
•  happen. 

3  When  you  w  ind  up  in  front  of  a  jury,  that  group  is  going  to  try  to 
•  sock  it  to  you.  ’!  hey  won't  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  get 
even  for  your  bad  taste  in  comics. 

T  hese  same  facts  of  life  make  T.ibel  Insurance  one  of  the  best  buys 
in  the  insurance  marketplace.  It's  an  ideal  setup  for  economical 
coverage:  low  incidence  of  claims,  hut  very  stiff  expenses  when  you 
have  to  go  to  court . . .  even  if  you  win. 

Much  like  Major  Medical.  You'll  probably  only  need  it  once  or  twice, 
but  it's  curtains  if  you're  without  it  when  the  time  comes.  If  you  (or 
your  insurance  representative)  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  we'll 
respond  by  mail  (12  point  IBM  Flite)  with  full  details. 

Please  do  it  soon.  Some  malcontent  may  have  you  in  his  sights 
right  now. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  B-7 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  Kith  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

l^lease  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  1  ibel  coverage. 
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The  ozone  layer  vs. 
Du  Pont  wants  to  see 


Pact. 

At  heights  from  eight  to  thirty  miles  above 
the  earth  are  concentrations  of  ozone  which 
block  out  some  ultraviolet  wavelengths  of  sun¬ 
light.  The  ozone  is  continually  destroyed  and 
formed  by  processes  and  reactions  that  scien¬ 
tists  are  seeking  to  understand  and  explain. 

Theoryi 

Some  fluorocarbon  gases  used  in  about 
half  the  aerosol  spray  products  and  in  most 
refrigeration  and  air-conditioning  systems  may 
be  the  cause  of  some  ozone  depletion. 

G>ntrovers>i 

The  current  controversy  centers  around 
the  theory.  On  one  side  are  scientists,  theorists, 
and  some  legislators  who  contend  that  these 
useful,  inert  gases,  breaking  down  into  chlorine, 
will  lead  eventually  to  an  unnatural  amount  of 
ozone  depletion. 

On  the  other  side  are  scientists,  research¬ 
ers,  and  the  aerosol  industry  who  maintain 
there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  to  support  this 
recently-proposed  theory  of  ozone  depletion. 
And,  they  say,  even  if  the  theory  has  elements 
of  correctness,  other  chemicals,  reactions,  and 
processes  might  be  primarily  responsible. 

Why,  they  ask,  should  an  industry  be  pre¬ 
judged  and  useful  fluorocarbon  products  be 
destroyed  before  any  answers  are  found? 


Du  Pbnt's  Position. 

As  the  world’s  leading  supplier  of  fluoro¬ 
carbon  propellants,  Du  Pont  has  an  obvious 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  controversy.  As  a 
corporation,  we  are  committed  to  making 
products  safely,  and  to  supplying  safe  products 
to  our  customers. 

We  have  publicly  announced  that,  should 
reputable  evidence  show  that  some  fluorocar¬ 
bons  cause  a  health  hazard  through  depletion 
of  the  ozone  layer,  we  are  prepared  to  stop 
production  of  the  offending  compounds. 

To  date  there  is  no  experimental  evidence 
to  support  the  contention  that  FREON  and 
other  similar  compounds  have  caused  a  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  ozone  layer.  In  the  45  years  since 
introducing  our  brand  of  fluorocarbons, 
FREON,"  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  man  years 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  on  research  to 
study  other  toxicological  and  environmental 
safety  aspects  of  these  compounds. 

Many  scientists  who  have  studied  the 
ozone  depletion  theory  agree  that,  even  if  the 
hypothesis  is  valid,  no  significant  effect  will 
occur  during  the  three  years  needed  to  develop 
definitive  information.  A  report  by  one  of  the 
early  proponents  says  that  recent  laboratory 
studies  indicate  that  the  original  ozone  loss 
projections  of  the  computer-derived  hypothesis 
are  at  least  three  times  too  high.  So  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  time  to  study. 

The  Evidence. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  “the  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence”— for  that  is  what  exists— on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy.  Hypothesis  lacks  support. 
Claim  meets  counterclaim.  Assumptions  are 


There's  awoildof  thiiig$¥fe're 


the  aerosol  indiisti> 
them  both  survive. 


challenged  on  both  sides.  And  nothing  is 
settled. 

Nor  will  there  be  any  hard  answers  until 
some  hard  facts  are  produced. 

In  the  meantime,  aerosol  products  suffer 
under  a  cloud  of  presumed  guilt,  and  other 
fluorocarbon-dependent  industries  are 
seriously  threatened.  We  believe  this  is  unfair. 

The  “ban  now— find  out  later”  approach 
thrust  upon  an  $8  billion  segment  of  industry  in 
this  issue,  both  in  the  headlines  and  in  many 
legislative  proposals,  is  a  disturbing  trend. 
Businesses  can  be  destroyed  before  scientific 
facts  are  assembled  and  evaluated;  and  many 
might  never  recover,  even  though  these  facts 
may  vindicate  them.  Except  where  available 
evidence  indicates  that  there  may  be  immedi¬ 
ate  and  substantial  danger  to  health  or  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  act  on  this 
and  other  issues  before  the  full  facts  are  known. 

What  Du  Pont  is 
Doing  About  It. 

We  are  trying  to  find  the  truth.  Du  Pont  and 
other  fluorocarbon  manufacturers  are  funding 
a  $3  million  to  $5  million  program  coordinated 
by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  to 
analyze  whether  or  not  fluorocarbons  are 
affecting  the  ozone  layer.  This  comprehensive 
study,  by  acknowledged  scientific  experts  here 
and  abroad,  and  concurrent  Federal  studies  will 
include  actual  stratospheric  research  and 
experimentation.  These  studies  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  about  three  years,  and  much  useful 
information  will  be  available  in  the  interim. 

In  addition  to  helping  study  any  effect  of 


fluorocarbons  on  the  ozone  layer,  Du  Pont 
chemists  and  researchers  are  searching  for 
new  fluorocarbons  in  case  of  restrictive  regula¬ 
tion  on  those  under  attack.  We  are  preparing  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  research  with  our 
customers. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  aerosols 
should  be  banned  now  even  before  the  facts  of 
the  studies  are  known.  Du  Pont  wants  to  do 
what  is  right— for  people,  for  the  aerosol  indus¬ 
try,  and  for  ourselves— but  we  believe  sincerely 
there  is  time  to  gather  information  and  make  a 
reasoned  decision. 

Our  Customers' 
Businesses. 

Whatever  the  obstacles,  we  pledge  our 
best  efforts  to  develop  and  manufacture  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  those  industries 
that  depend  on  us  today  for  FREON.  Aerosol 
packaging.  Refrigeration.  Air-conditioning. 
Fire-fighting.  Etc. 

We  feel  responsible  to  an  industry  we 
helped  develop... to  those  marketers  and  con¬ 
tract  fillers  who  have  grown  in  the  aerosol 
industry  with  Du  Pont.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
their  businesses  destroyed  by  premature  legis¬ 
lative  action,  regulations,  or  even  managerial 
decisions,  that  are  not  based  on  fact. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 


doing  something  about* 
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news-people 


Arthi’r  Cadrain,  with  the  New 
I'ritain  (Conn.)  Herald  for  more  than 
25  years — promoted  to  press  room  fore¬ 
man. 

*  *  « 

Brian  Mkrtz,  editor  of  the  Dillon 
(Mont.)  Trilmnc-Exnminer — now  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Stand¬ 
ard.  Carmen  Winslow  has  also  joined 
the  Standard’s  reporting  staff. 

4:  ♦  » 

Mark  Lonsinger,  pressman  for  the 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune — now  court 
reporter  and  business  writer.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kathy  Fox,  who  has  resigned, 
and  Grier  Coleman,  who  has  retired 
as  business  editor.  Coleman  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  a  weekly  outdoor  column. 
Photographer  Gary  Anderson  will  also 
work  on  the  business  page  with  Lon¬ 
singer.  Luanna  Sowinis,  assistant 
women’s  editor — to  women’s  editor,  to 
succeed  Barbara  Brown,  now  assistant 
news  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Bridf/ewater  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Neivs  has  announced  promotions  of  five 
editors: 

•  Robert  Comey,  business  editor  of 
the  paper,  has  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  to  succeed  Charlie  Dus- 
Tow,  now  with  the  staff  of  Congress¬ 
man  Matthew  Rinaldo.  Comey  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Newark  News,  and  UPI. 

•  Charles  Nutt,  Jr.,  acting  night 
editor,  has  been  named  to  that  position. 
He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  trade 
magazine. 

•  Wayne  Beissert,  night  editor,  has 
lieen  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  in  charge  of  layout. 

•  John  A.  Manning,  photo  editor,  is 
now  special  projects  editor.  He  replaces 
Robert  Kelly,  now  editor  of  the  An¬ 
napolis  (Md.)  Capital.  Manning  was 
director  of  photography  at  the  Morris 
County  (N.J.)  Record  before  joining 
the  Courier-News. 

•  George  Smith,  assistant  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  chief  photogra¬ 
pher. 

*  *  * 

Judith  Roales,  33,  associate  editor 
of  the  Delaware  State  News,  Dover, 
Del. — named  to  establish  Washington 
bureau  and  serve  as  paper’s  first  full¬ 
time  Washington  correspondent. 

♦  •  * 

Hugh  Robert  Alcorn,  formerly  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  Claremont  (N.H.) 
Daily  Eagle  —  promoted  circulation 
manager  of  the  Eagle-Times,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.,  Springfield,  Vt. 

«  «  * 

Paul  A.  Tattersall,  chairman  of 
the  management  committee  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Systems  Development  Group,  a 
joint  project  of  eight  major  newspaper 
publishing  companies — named  assistant 
vicepresident  for  corporate  development 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  beginning  July  1. 

♦  «  ♦ 

J.  Edward  (“Eddie”)  Atkinson, 
company  manager  of  urban  relations. 
Carnation  Company — honored  with  Sil¬ 
ver  Anvil  by  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  for  institutional  pro¬ 
grams. 


Ed  Mahr,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Albuquerque  Journal,  past  two  years — 
appointed  court  administrator  for  Sec¬ 
ond  Judicial  District  in  Bernalillo 
County  by  State  Supreme  Court. 

*  «  * 

Cortland  Klein,  wire  editor  of 
Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times — re¬ 
tired  June  1  after  34  years;  replaced 
by  John  Moore. 

*  *  * 

Sue  S.  Brown,  teletype  and  proof¬ 
room  supervisor  since  1968  of  the 
Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard — named  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

♦  •  * 

Foster  Johnson,  formerly  sports 

editor  of  the  Southwest  Times-Record, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. — to  assume  job  as 
news  editor,  the  Weatherford  (Okla.) 
Daily  News.  DoUG  Fenichel,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missoun-Columbia  Journalism 
School  graduate — to  be  paper’s  new  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Jim  Williams,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Frederick  (Okla.) 
Daily  Leader — to  become  advertising 
manager  at  Weatherford. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Herrick,  editor  of  the 
Muskegon  (Michi)  Chronicle  since 

1959 — made  executive  editor.  Ralph 
M.  May,  managing  editor  since  coming 
to  Chronicle  in  November — became 
editor.  Changes,  effective  July,  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  P.  Brown,  western 
regional  director  for  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  Both  Herrick  and  May 
worked  at  the  Flint  Journal,  where 
Herrick  was  city  editor  and  May,  state 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Russell  C.  Bath,  copy  desk  chief. 

Paddock  Publications,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. — resigned  to  become  copy 
editor,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


David  S.  Dolber,  account  executive 
with  Burson-Marsteller  and  Carl  Byoir, 
public  relations  firms;  Gary  Good- 
friend,  managing  editor  of  the  Mount 
Prospect  (Ill.)  Times;  and  Lawrence 
A.  J.  Glowacki,  managing  editor  of 
the  Niles  (Ill.)  Review — joined  Daniel 
J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  international  public 
relations  firm,  as  account  executives  in 
the  Chicago  office. 

*  m 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  publisher 
of  The  Register,  Torrington,  Conn. — 
retired  after  50  years.  Came  to  work 
at  the  Register  as  sports  reporter  after 
high  school,  serving  as  sports  editor, 
reporter  and  managing  editor;  named 
publisher  in  1968  when  newspaper  was 
purchased  by  the  Miller  Newspapers  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Philip  P.  Savory,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  will  assume  Gissel- 
brecht’s  duties. 

*  * 

Karl  G.  Hanosky,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Delta  County  Times  and 
the  Hotchkiss  North  Fork  Herald- 
Chronicle,  Colorado — to  serve  also  as 
publisher  of  the  Gunnison  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Delta,  Colo.  He  is  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Oskaloosa  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  (Iowa),  advertising  director  of  the 
Beaver  County  Times,  Pa.,  Brownsville 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  and  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tarentum-New  Kensington 
Valley  News-Dispatch  (Pa.). 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Kimsey’,  formerly  display 
advertising  dept..  East  Oregonian, 
Pendleton,  Ore.  —  appointed  general 
manager  and  advertising  director,  the 
Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald.  Alan  C. 
Donnelly,  formerly  news  editor.  The 
New  Era,  Sweet  Home,  Ore. — to  news 
editor,  the  Hermiston  Herald. 


Officers  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  elected  at  its  annual  conference, 
held  this  year  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  include  (from  the  left)  Seth  Myers,  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  secretary-treasurer;  Henry  Reynolds,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Memphis,  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  president;  Wally  Taber,  Wally  Taber  i  Associates,  Dallas.  Tex.,  first  vicepresi- 
dent;  Mark  Sosin,  freelance  from  Highland  Park,  N.J.,  second  vicepresident;  and  Pete  Czura. 
freelance  photographer/writer  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  third  vicepresident. 
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in  the  news 


Alan  Lkslie,  business  manager  and  Marian 
assistant  general  manager  of  Times  rector  of 

Graphics  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Vine-  Justin  I 

land  (N.J.)  Times  Journal  and  Mill-  drama  crit 

ville  Daily — named  general  manager.  Prize  win 

*  *  *  Russia  afl 

BE^'ERLY  Beyctte,  assistant  manag-  honorary 

ing  editor.  San  Diego  Union — named  lege, 

features  editor  of  the  View  Section  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Paul  Heicii-  E.  N. 
MAN,  assistant  purchasing  manager  of  (Kan.)  G 

the  Times — promoted  to  purchasing  award  foi 

manager,  succeeding  Lou  Davis,  who  uted  in  Ke 

has  retired  after  42  years  with  the  non-AP  st 

paper.  Murray  Seeger,  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  staff  of  the  Times — named  Robert 

chief  of  the  paper’s  bureau  in  Bonn,  Holyoke, 

West  Germany.  (Mass.) 

*  *  *  chief. 

Gary  Brooten,  science  writer  for  the 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  from  W.  H. 
lOGfi  to  1972 — named  executive  director  tor,  Mon 

of  Pennsylvania  Mental  Health,  Inc.  Washingh 

*  »>  * 

Stuart  Leete,  sales  representative  David  J 
for  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Commer-  (Ohio)  Vi 

cial  News — named  advertising  director.  Jeanne  \ 

*  *  *  — to  city  I 

Irving  Lowens,  music  critic  on  leave 

from  the  Washington  Star-News  and  Henry 
president  of  the  National  Music  Critics  and  publii 

Assn. — to  review  the  opening  perform-  winner  of 

ances  of  the  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera  Club’s  IS 

for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Satterwhi 

*  *  ’"  Alleghenv 

Harold  Burroughs,  special  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  the  Santa  Fe  James 
Railway  in  Los  Angeles  and  formerly  and  aut( 

with  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  (Calif.) 

Tribune  and  San  Francisco  Examiner —  ne-er  nnd 

retired.  V.llev  N, 

*  ♦  * 

Donald  Waddington,  manager  of  Ryon  ] 

the  Dallas  office  of  Branham  Newspa-  zette _ to 

per  Sales — named  executive  vicepresi-  ment.  Ca 

dent  for  the  Southern  region  to  succeed  ager _ to 

Horace  Ralls,  of  Atlanta,  who  has  re-  ager.  Pu 

now  circii 

.  „  ♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Pray,  formerly  group  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Des  Moines  Register  and  John  I 
Tribune — named  national  advertising  municatin 
sales  coordinator  for  Universal  Pub-  rnr 

lishing,  Inc.,  West  Des^Moines.  markets. 

James  McDowell,  sales  promotion 
manager.  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. — named  t-.'  '  , 

manager  of  national  advertising.  named  pu 

John  Mantle,  UPI  Latin  America 
pictures  editor — named  Illinois  regional  Willia 
executive.  Chip  Faircloth,  regional  ex-  ^”7) 

ecutive  for  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  19^5  Mid 
Dakotas — now  Louisiana  regional  ex- 
ecutive.  Randall  Harder,  Montgomery, 

Ala.  reporter  for  UPI — named  regional  Franci 
executive  in  Georgia.  William  Reilly,  the  Berw 
formerly  Saigon  correspondent — named  View  Ne^ 
Alabama-Mississippi  regional  execu-  tor  of  tht 
tive. 

*  *  *  Brian 

Robert  C.  Notson,  publisher  of  the  Ada  (Ok 
Portland  Oregotiian — celebrating  his  ing  sales 
50th  anniversary  of  continuous  service  porter  fo 
to  the  paper.  triot. 
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Marian  Sulzberger  Heiskell,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  and 
Justin  Brooks  Atkinson,  retired 
drama  critic  for  the  paper  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  his  reporting  from 
Russia  after  World  War  II — awarded 
honorary  degrees  by  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege. 

«  * 

E.  N.  Earley,  reporter,  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette — winner  of  the  AP 
award  for  best  feature  story  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Kansas  by  the  AP  written  by  a 
non-AP  staffer. 

*  * 

Robert  Perkins,  acting  bureau  chief, 
Holyoke,  Mass,  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers — named  bureau 
chief. 

*  *  4> 

W.  H.  Benjamin,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Montgomery  Newspapers,  Fort 
Washington,  Pa. — retired. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Jones,  city  editor,  Willoughby 
(Ohio)  News-Herald — to  county  editor. 
Jeanne  Whitman,  metropolitan  editor 
— to  city  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Henry  Satterwhite,  vicepresident 
and  publisher  of  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era — 
winner  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Exchange 
Club’s  1975  “Golden  Deeds  Award.’’ 
Satterwhite  is  also  board  chairman  of 
Allegheny  Airlines. 

*  « 

James  Hamra,  former  real  e.state 
and  automotive  editor.  Fan  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News — named  general  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  director  of  West 
Valley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Ariz. 

*  ♦  * 

Ryon  Pugh,  Alexandria  (Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette — to  head  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Carl  Williams,  district  man¬ 
ager — to  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Pugh  replaces  Ralph  Quinn, 
now  circulation  director  of  the  Myrtle 
Beach  (S.C.)  Sun-News. 

*  *  * 

John  Dyson,  president,  Dymer  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc. — named  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
markets.  Edward  Higgins,  general 
manager  of  the  firm,  succeeds  him. 
Lester  Grolnick,  executive  editor  of 
Dymer’s  Community  Newspapers — 
named  publisher  of  the  chain. 

*  * 

William  Keating,  president,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer — named  chairman  of  the 
1975  Midwest  Governor’s  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  July  20-23. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Dillett,  retired  editor  of 
the  Berwyn  Cicero  and  Stickney-Forest 
View  Newspapers — named  Illinois  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Year. 

Wi  *  * 

Brian  Peppler,  formerly  with  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Herald — named  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative  and  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Johnstown  (N.Y.)  Pa¬ 
triot. 


Ernie  Cowan,  reporter,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune — resigned  to 
open  a  photography  studio  in  Escon¬ 
dido,  Calif. 

*  *  <K 

William  Peeples,  state  editor, 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News — given  addi¬ 
tional  post  of  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Gary  Boley,  copy  desk  chief — pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor. 
Karl  Hill,  staff  writer — to  assistant 
city  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gerald  A.  Fragetti — to  controller  of 
World  News  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
National  Star. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  McLeod,  31,  a  reporter  for 
the  Pembroke  Observer  and  Cornwall 
Standard-Freeholder  and  10  years  in 
reporting,  editing,  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  position  at  the  Ottawa  Journal — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Oshawa 
(Ont.)  Times,  succeeding  Erik  Watt, 
who  will  assume  other  duties  with 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 

«  *  * 

James  S.  Flagg,  65,  copy  editor  at 
the  St.  Lojiis  Post-Dispatch  retired 
July  1  after  45  years  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Bishop,  onetime  reporter  for 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune — 
joined  Spelling-Goldberg  Productions, 
Los  Angeles  to  handle  publicity-promo¬ 
tion  for  the  three  ABC  TV  network 
shows — Rookies,  S.W.A.T.  and  Starsky 
&  Hutch  as  well  as  tv  movies  and 
specials. 

*  *  * 

Sid  Goldstein,  news  editor  at  KYW 
radio  in  Philadelphia  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Herald  and  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury — joined  the  staff  of  NBC’s  News 
and  Information  Service  (NIS)  in  New 
York,  a  new  24-hour  all  news  service. 

*  ♦  « 

Charles  McCarthy,  sports  editor, 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press — winner  of  the 
1975  U.  of  Hartford  Honorary  Alumni 
Athletic  Award. 

*  ♦  4c 

Norman  Wright,  former  editor, 
Southington  (Conn.)  News — named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.  Hos¬ 
pital  alcohol  rehabilitation  program. 

4c  ♦  4c 

Don  Hunt,  advertising  director  of 
Gulf  Publishing  Co. — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette.  Truman  Beasley,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  succeeds  him 
at  Gulf. 
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Advertising  scene 

Women  sales 
Madison  Ave. 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“You  don’t  sell  with  charm  —  just 
facts,  or  you  don’t  get  back  again,” 
is  how  Marcella  Huston,  who  has  plenty 
of  both,  put  it  to  this  visitor  who  was 
trying  to  evaluate  the  impact  on  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.  women  employed  by  national 
newspaper  representative  organizations. 
Ms.  Huston,  for  the  past  10  months, 
has  been  talking  up  the  virtues  of  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Company  newspa¬ 
per  clients  to  the  drug,  medical,  furni¬ 
ture  and  entertainment  advertisers  and 
she  loves  it.  It  so  happens  that  many  of 
her  clients  do  too  as  does  her  boss,  C. 
Richard  Splittorf,  SFW  president, 
whose  laconic  appraisal  tells  it  all — 
“She  sells  ads,”  he  said. 

Over  at  the  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  Sales  Corp,  John  Kosanke,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  sales  told  us 
he  was  “delighted”  with  the  sales  per¬ 
formance  of  Sherie  Gale.  After  a  one 
year  stint  in  the  office  sales  service  de¬ 
partment,  her  boss,  Kosanke,  mindful 
of  ber  sales  background  with  her  for¬ 
mer  employer,  the  Miami  Herald,  de¬ 
cided  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
sell.  That  was  two  years  ago  and  from 
handling  minor  categories  like  books 
her  responsibilities  have  grown.  She 
now  handles  preprints  and  a  number  of 
major  general  advertising  agencies, 
along  with  direct  response  ads  of  all 
types. 

Roth  Sherie  Gale  and  Marcella  Hus¬ 
ton  see  women  having  certain  advan¬ 
tages  in  selling  the  case-hardened  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  “For  one  thing,” 
notes  Ms.  Gale,  “there  is  a  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  in  getting  in  to  see  people. 
They’re  often  pleased  and  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  woman  newspaper  rep, 
although  other  media  have  been  using 
women  reps  for  years.” 

“Men  like  to  talk  to  people  of  the 
opposite  sex,  particularly  if  you’re  open 
and  direct  with  them — not  coy,”  said 
Ms.  Huston.  By  the  same  token,  Ms. 
Gale  noted  that  some  of  the  women 
media  buyers  were  not  as  enthused 
about  being  approached  by  a  female  rep 
as  were  their  male  counterparts. 

A  former  actress  who  also  did  tv 
commercials,  Ms.  Huston  takes  selling 
in  her  stride  although  this  is  her  first 
sales  job.  “A  woman  is  always  selling.” 
she  said.  “Even  as  a  mother,  she’s  sell¬ 
ing  her  kids  on  eating  spinach,  brush¬ 
ing  their  teeth  or  her  husband  on  the 
idea  of  a  family  vacation  in  Europe.” 
A  mother  of  two  children  Ms.  Huston 
combined  her  home-making  duties  with 
an  acting  career  and  yet  found  time  to 
head  up  fund  raising  efforts  in  her 
native  Syracuse,  for  Cerebral  Palsy, 
Cancer  Care  and  other  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations.  Currently  she  is  chair- 


reps  brighten 
ad  beat 


Sherie  Gale 


woman  of  the  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  SUNY  the  sales  unit  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Women’s  organi¬ 
zation. 

Her  first  newspaper  sales  success 
came  only  a  month  after  she  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  secretarial  duties  at  SFW 
to  outside  sales  rep.  Getting  wind  of 
an  impending  ad  release  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Film  Theater  which  included  only 
an  opposition  paper  in  one  of  the  SFW 
markets  she  told  her  paper’s  story  and 
got  a  quick  switch.  “Timing,”  she  told 
this  reporter,  “is  very  important.  You’d 
better  be  there  when  the  band  starts 
playing!”  There  followed  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  paper’s  ad  di¬ 
rector  to  her  boss  at  SFW. 

EDITO 


Elected  a  director 

Rhona  Ehrlich,  a  member  of  Bran¬ 
ham  Newspaper  Sales’  staff,  was 
elected  to  serve  a  two  year  term  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  City.  Ms.  Ehrlich  is  the  only 
newspaper  sales  representative  on  the 
board. 


Both  women  find  their  jobs  challeng¬ 
ing  and  exhilerating.  “Ten  years  ago,” 
said  Ms.  Gale,  now  in  her  late  20s,  “I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  I’d  be  in  such  a 
position.  I  never  had  confidence  in  my¬ 
self  in  a  one  to  one  relationship  but  this 
experience  has  expanded  my  own  per¬ 
sonality.” 

“Disadvantages?”  At  this  question 
Ms.  Gale  smiles.  “Maybe  occasionally 
there’s  a  wrangle  over  a  luncheon  check 
but  in  the  knockdown,  dragout  battle 
for  it,  I  always  win  with  my  trusty 
credit  card.”  She  finds  that  younger 
agency  media  people  more  readily  ac¬ 
cept  the  idea  of  her  picking  up  the  tab 
because  sexual  equality  is  in  keeping 
with  contemporary  mores.  The  more 
mature  buyers  harken  back  to  more 
chivalric  customs,  she  notes. 


Would  you  hire  your  dau^ter? 


Shv  worMd  haiddll  IhrcMjQh  school  A.od you  w<xkeid 
hardtoke^phu  time  Sites  gni  the  tramtng.  the 
braiusartdthcrabilitv  Artd  ynuknovk  it 
But  one  thifw)  can  hold  hef  back  Preiudice 
A  Qond  man»  pre^udKC  agaiost  hN  iftg  wnmer. 

The  next  tune  you  tufnduwn  a  woman  lotnreaotan. 
ttwtk  about  It  Because  shes  a  woman  wtil  your 
dauqhtei  fuse  out  tuu^ 


Free  ads  promote 
women’s  role 

In  conjunction  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  International  Women’s  Year  cam¬ 
paign,  McCann-Erickson  Inc.  of  New 
York  has  created  a  series  of  newspaper 
ads  about  the  subject  of  women’s 
rights. 

According  to  the  agency,  the  ads  are 
being  offered  to  publishers  on  the  hope 
that  they  will  get  free  placement.  “The 
campaign  is  intended  to  foster  aware¬ 
ness  in  men  to  women’s  equality,”  an 
agency  spokesperson  said.  Both  account 
coordinator  Doug  Johnson  and  creative 
vicepresident  Joan  Lipton  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  creating  the  ads  that  ask, 
“Would  you  hire  your  daughter?”  or 
“If  your  wife  made  the  same  kind  of 
money  you  make,  could  you  handle  it?” 
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Americans  observe 
differences  in 
European  methods 

Two  American  visitors  to  the  IFRA 
symposium  on  the  use  of  plastics  in 
printing,  held  last  month  at  Mainz, 
West  Germany,  came  back  noting  some 
eye-opening  differences  between  the 
American  and  the  European  approaches 
to  newspaper  production. 

Frank  Schofield,  production  manager 
of  the  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Call,  ob- 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .. 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .. 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lae  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

Panax  (OTC)  . . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEXl  . 

Mutham  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
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4% 
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31 
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A 
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30 
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31 
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lO/i 

.  r/2 
7 

5% 

26y, 
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13 

53'/2 

18 

I21/1 

28 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  ... 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenrexh  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

Logicon  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .. 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  _ 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  I8'4 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  VU 

Doyle,  Dana,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  1 1 'A 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  B'/j 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  T'A 
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served  that  “in  Europe,  the  biggest  ex¬ 
penses  are  in  the  press  room.  Most  of 
the  papers  there  have  very  large  cir¬ 
culations  by  American  standards  (100,- 
000  for  an  average  paper), 

“Of  course,  their  composing  room 
costs  are  far  less  than  those  of  Ameri¬ 
can  papers,  because  Europeans  seldom 
run  an  edition  over  twenty  pages  long,” 
Schofield  added,  concluding  that  “the 
profitability  of  any  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  seems  to  be  more  re¬ 
lated  to  the  willingness  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  the  paper  than  it  is  here.” 

Schofield  was  one  of  14  lecturers  at 
the  symposium,  and  gave  a  30-minute 
presentation  on  the  use  of  Dynaflex 
plates  in  the  Call’s  cold-type  operations. 

Anthony  Dernbach,  representing 


Laser  Graphics  Systems  of  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  also  commented  on  a  common 
theme  of  the  symposium  related  to 
printing  problems. 

“Most  of  the  papers  presented  had  a 
message  like  ‘you  have  to  pay  meticu¬ 
lous  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  neg¬ 
ative’  in  the  photocomposition  process,” 
Dernbach  said.  This  indicated  to  him 
that  negative  quality  was  a  crucial  con¬ 
cern  to  European  newspapermen,  who 
might  make  a  dozen  or  more  pattern 
plates  from  one  original. 

Dernbach  lectured  on  the  use  of  his 
company’s  Laser-Graph  system  of  mak¬ 
ing  letterpress  plates,  and  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  laser  technology  to  offset 
plates  and  to  plate  production  direct 
from  computer  input. 


What" 
do  you 

call  it? 


Aivord  game  for  word  mongers 


It  is  surprising  to  find  how  sometimes 
we  must  search  for  the  right  name  for 
what  appear  to  be  commonplace 
things. 

Like  the  item  on  the  right.  If  you 
wanted  such  a  faucet  with  a  nozzle 
bent  downward,  would  you  know 
enough  to  ask  for  a  “bibcock”? 

Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
left?  If  you  had  to  identify  this  ma¬ 
chine  finish-grading  at  a  housing  de¬ 
velopment,  what  would  you  call  it? 
The  proper  generic  name  is  “track- 
type  tractor”  (also  called  a“bull do¬ 
zer,”  “dozer,”  or  “crawler  tractor”). 
Don’t  let  the  color  confuse  you.  Peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  assume  if  it’s  a  yellow 


tractor,  it  was  made  by  Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 
Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  motor  graders,  backhoes, 
wheel  loaders,  excavators,  and  track- 
type  tractors. 

We’d  appeciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  applies. 

Thank  you. 

fH  CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 

Caterplllir,  Cat  and  IB  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Weekly  editor 

Prison  death  cover-up 
wins  Golden  Quill  award 


A  call  for  justice  from  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  in  Richmond,  Ky.,  won  the  1975 
Golden  Quill  award  that  was  presented 
.Tune  19. 

Mrs.  Betty  Cox,  editor  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  County  Neivsiveek,  received  weekly 
newspaper  journalism’s  highest  writing 
award  from  the  International  Society 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting 
at  Northern  Illinois  University  in  De- 
Kalb,  Ill.  She  was  the  15th  person  to 
be  so  honored  since  1961. 

Mrs.  Cox  topped  the  list  of  ISWNE’s 
“Golden  Dozen”  which  included  herself 
and  11  finalists  in  the  annual  competi¬ 
tion  for  excellence  in  weekly  press  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  The  12  were  selected 
from  more  than  .300  entries  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Her  entry  centered  on  the  death  of  a 
Richmond  man  who  died  in  the  county 
jail  of  heart  failure  due  to  lung  con¬ 
gestion  seven  hours  after  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  transport  him  to  a 
hospital.  The  man,  who  was  black,  had 
l)ecn  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  public 
drunkenness. 

Mrs.  Cox  charged  public  officials  with 
covering  up  the  mishandling  of  the 
prisoner’s  transfer  to  the  hospital.  She 
demanded  a  grand  jury  Investigation 
into  the  case,  claiming  “the  coverup 
.  .  .  has  taken  every  form  except  the 
one  real  issue  —  the  death  of  William 
Harris.’’ 

The  11  runnersup,  who  were  named 
in  no  particular  order,  were: 


— John  A.  Thompson,  the  North  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Times,  for  an  editorial 
pointing  out  the  city  council  was 
harassing  the  town’s  only  adult  book 
store  by  adopting  a  new  privilege  tax 
schedule  which  raised  the  annual  fee 
for  the  lK)ok  store  from  $36  to  $500 
per  year. 

Thompson  claimed  the  city  council 
wanted  to  tax  the  book  store  out  of 
business.  He  asked  the  question : 
“Could  the  same  thing  happen  to  other 
enterprises  when  they  fall  out  of  favor 
with  the  city  fathers?” 

— Gale  Ellis,  the  Dos  Palos  (Calif.) 
Star,  for  an  editorial  attacking  Cesar 
Chavez,  head  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers,  claiming  that  “as  a  leader,  he 
is  an  abject  failure.” 

— James  G.  Johnson,  the  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Town  &  Country  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  called  for  the  refurbishing 
of  an  old  unused  Boulder  railroad  de¬ 
pot  and  the  housing  of  a  famous  old 
train  which  sat  neglected  in  a  park. 

Johnson  wanted  the  depot,  the  train 
and  a  local  museum  put  together  in  a 
central  location  as  a  “fitting  centennial 
project  tying  the  past  and  future  to¬ 
gether.”  The  plan  would  include  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  public  transit  station. 

“Under  this  proposal,”  Johnson 
wrote,  “whatever  form  of  public  transit 
we  choose  could  utilize  a  building  com¬ 
bining  the  depot,  a  shelter  for  Number 
30,  and  the  Pioneer  museum.  Transit 
riders  awaiting  service  could  be  enter¬ 


tained  by  inspecting  the  historic  re¬ 
minders  of  Boulder’s  past.  Hopefully 
they  could  continue  on  their  way  better 
acquainted  with  our  community’s  past 
and  what  it  means  to  be  a  resident  of 
Boulder.” 

— Barry  Tempkin,  the  Mt.  Prospect 
(Ill.)  Times,  for  his  post-election  com¬ 
mentary. 

Tempkin  wrote:  “If  change  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  government  is  to  be  effected 
then,  it  seems  unlikely  to  result  from 
elections.  Perhaps  more  important  and 
effectual  is  the  action  the  electorate 
takes  or  fails  to  take  between  ‘man¬ 
dates.’  Keeping  an  eye  on  your  elected 
representative  and  periodically  letting 
him  know  how  you  feel  may  be  the  only 
way  to  fasten  his  feet  to  the  ground 
and  his  mind  to  your  concerns.” 

— Jim  .\lvord,  the  Lansing  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Journal,  on  the  “hellish  nightmare  of 
drugs,  sex  and  death”  in  a  local  forest 
preserve. 

Following  the  murder  of  a  14-year- 
old  girl  in  the  preser\’e,  .\lvord  sug¬ 
gested  two  alternatives:  adding  more 
police  inside  the  preserve;  or  closing 
down  the  preserve  altogether  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  “back  to  the  animals.” 

— .\nn  Macropus,  Paddock  Circle 
new.spapers,  Libertyville,  Ill.,  for  her 
commentary  on  where  women’s  libera¬ 
tion  was  going. 

— Maurice  P.  Pujol  Jr.,  Chipley 
(Fla.)  Washington  County  News,  for 
his  editorial  on  a  new  school  board 
policy  which  required  married  high 
school  students  who  had  children  to  be 
assigned  to  the  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  district. 

Pujol  called  the  policy  discrimina¬ 
tory,  probably  unconstitutional,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  punishment  “to  students,  who, 
like  other  human  beings,  are  not  per¬ 
fect  and  make  mistakes.”  He  claimed 
that  two  constitutional  rights  were  be¬ 
ing  denied — equal  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  punishment. 

— Robert  M.  Lord  and  Janet  Lord  on 
the  effectiveness  of  confrontation  poli¬ 
tics.  The  Lords  described  how  two  bus¬ 
loads  of  Dexter  citizens  descended  on 
the  HEW  office  in  Boston  to  protest 
HEW’s  decision  to  cut  Medicare  pay¬ 
ments  at  a  Dexter  hospital. 

“Not  only  did  the  trip  open  an  ave¬ 
nue  for  constructive  dialogue  between 
the  principals  involved,  which  has 
heretofore  been  non-existent,”  the 
Lords  wrote,  “but  the  media  coverage 
attained  further  spread  the  story  of 
Dexter’s  dissatisfaction  with  HEW’s 
decision  to  countless  additional  millions 
of  potentially  sympathetic  supporters.” 

— Tom  Giffin,  the  Nantucket  (Mass.) 
Inquirer  and  Mirror,  on  the  “profound 
debt”  the  American  people  owe  the 
armed  forces  who  fought  in  Vietnam. 

“They  fought  heroically,  with  a  gen¬ 
erally  high  degree  of  professionalism,” 
Giffin  wrote,  “and  for  the  most  part  e.x- 
hibited  a  remarkably  high  morale  de¬ 
spite  the  corrosive  ambiguities  of  the 
Vietnamese  political  situation  and  the 
diminishing  support  of  public  opinion 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Judge  rescinds  order 
to  close  rape  hearing 

A  firm  stand  by  the  Wyandotte 
(Mich.)  Guardian  \ews-Herald  has 
resulted  in  a  backdown  by  a  MichiRun 
district  court  judge  who  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  censor  news  accounts  of  a  rape 
case. 

The  demands  for  the  right  to  censor 
reports  came  from  Judge  Audrey 
Stroia  after  the  weekly  paper’s  news 
editor,  Max  Gates,  and  reporter 
Clarisse  Israel  sat  through  an  accused 
rapist’s  preliminary  hearing.  The  judge 
had  ordered  the  two  banned  from  the 
hearing. 

The  two  reporters  said  Judge  Stroia 
called  Miss  Israel  and  photographer 
Ron  Wheeler  to  her  chambers  before 
the  hearing  opened  and  told  them: 

“I  don’t  want  either  of  you  in  the 
courtroom.  I  don’t  want  you  writing 
anything.” 

The  judge  said  she  w'ould  give  the 
reporter  information  on  the  case  after 
the  hearing  was  ended.  She  said  she 
w'as  concerned  for  both  the  victims  and 
the  accused  in  sex  related  crimes  and 
said: 

“Many  of  these  people  think  the  more 
monstrous  their  crime  is,  the  more  they 
will  be  seen  in  the  press.” 

Miss  Israel  called  Gates,  who  came  to 
the  hearing  and  sat  through  it  with 
her.  Calls  to  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  in  Lansing  to  alert  them  to  the 
situation  and  get  their  reaction  eventu¬ 
ally  resulted  in  the  judge  being  told 
she  had  no  authority  to  censor  the 
news. 

General  manager  Robert  Bradshaw 
said  his  paper  rejected  the  judge’s  de¬ 
mands  because  the  case  had  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  area  and  failure 
to  provide  accurate  news  coverage 
would  have  denied  residents  interested 
in  the  court’s  action  a  factual,  objective 
account  of  what  went  on  at  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

There  were,  he  said,  some  20  people 


other  than  the  newspaper’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  courtroom,  and  “they  left 
with  possibly  20  different  versions  to 
spread  about  what  happened.” 

“Since  the  incident  occurred  in  early 
May,”  Bradshaw  said,  “discrepancies  in 
stories  about  the  incident  have  cir¬ 
culated  and  rumors  have  produced  some 
twisted  accounts. 

“The  public  has  a  right  to  know'  the 
truth  of  the  incident  that  occurred  on 
the  public’s  property.” 

The  alleged  rape  took  place  at  Tren¬ 
ton  High  School. 

Bradshaw’  said  Judge  Stroia’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  ban  the  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  was  discriminatory  since  she 
allowed  the  20  some  spectators  to  re¬ 
main  in  court  without  question. 

He  said  the  newspaper  never  had 
and  never  would  take  secondhand  in¬ 
formation,  allow  its  stories  to  be  cen¬ 
sored,  or  back  away  from  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  its  readers  fully  informed 
on  matters  of  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  the 
new’spaper’s  support  for  a  proposal  by 
Judge  Stroia  to  establish  a  crisis  clinic 
to  aid  both  victims  and  accused  in  sex 
related  cases. 

Judge  Stroia’s  proposal  calls  for  a 
center  manned  by  volunteers  trained  to 
meet  the  psychological  needs  of  sex 
crime  victims. 

• 

J-school  interns  used 
to  cover  shooting  match 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  which  frequently  attacks  the 
press  for  its  editorials  on  the  misuse 
of  firearms,  invited  three  journalism 
school  students  to  cover  the  15th  U.S. 
International  Shooting  Championships, 
held  this  year  in  Phoenix.  The  NRA 
press  office  said  the  interns,  all  from 
Ariz  i  schools,  were  paid  $2.10  an 
hour  write  about  and/or  photograph 
the  matches. 


Weekly  editor 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


back  home.  ...  It  is  incumbent  on  us, 
the  .\merican  citizenry,  to  ensure  that 
in  any  future  military  action  overseas 
we  do  not  set  impossible  goals  for  our 
fellow'  Americans  in  uniform,  and  that 
the  cause  for  w'hich  we  send  our  flag  is 
worthy  of  that  flag,  and  of  the  men 
w’e  send  to  carry  it.” 

— Barbara  Powers,  the  Somerville 
(Mass.)  Journal,  on  the  arson  of  a 
house  in  which  a  bi-racial  couple  w’as 
to  move.  ’’The  encouraging  thing,” 
Pow’ers  w’rote.  “is  that  so  many  have 
been  ‘appalled’  or  ‘horrified’  with  the 
impression  that  the  home  might  have 
been  fired  because  the  couple  w’as  bi- 
racial  and  that  so  many  others  have 
said  something  like,  ‘Hey,  we  have  lots 
of  bi-racial  couples  in  the  city  and 
nobody  bothers  them.  .  .  .’ 

“The  fact  remains  that  the  Mitchells 
have  been  so  frightened  by  this  terrify¬ 
ing  incident  that  they  are  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  in  hiding.  What’s  the 
city  going  to  do  about  this?” 

— Thomas  L.  George,  Femdale 
(Wash.)  Westside  Record  Journal,  on 
the  impending  removal  of  a  high  school 
basketball  coach  by  the  local  school 
board.  George  protested  the  action, 
claiming,  “this  small  group  of  people 
would  dismiss  a  man  who  has  given  of 
his  time  and  talents  pursuing  a  goal. 
They  vehemently  deny  the  win-loss 
record  is  the  reason  for  their  desire. 
We  w’onder  if  this  problem  w’ould  be 
confronting  the  board  if  the  team’s 
w'on-lost  record  w’ere  reversed?” 

George  suggested  as  a  compromise 
solution  that  the  board  hire  the  coach 
for  one  more  year,  draw  up  expecta¬ 
tions  and  have  the  understanding  that 
if  these  are  not  met,  the  coach  w’ould 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  next  year. 

Golden  Quill  judge  was  Tom  Reay, 
executive  editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register  Republic. 


A  good-humored  spoof  of  the  heroes  and  villains  of  Revolutionary  America 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

Two  reporters  still  in  the  office  are  sent  to  Jamaica 
and  South  Shore. 

More  reporters  are  called  in  from  their  homes  or  alerted 
to  stand  by  for  assignments. 

Another  reporter  from  New  Jersey  is  called  in  and  or¬ 
dered  to  Mary  Immaculate  morgue. 

Toll  reports  have  mounted  steadily. 

Well  before  5:.30  p.m.,  we  believe  more  than  100  of  the 
122  aboard  are  dead.  At  Jamaica  Hospital  our  reporter 
calls  in  with  14  survivors  just  arriving.  Another  photog¬ 
rapher,  called  in  from  a  Manhattan  assignment,  meets  the 
survivors  as  they  are  rushed  into  the  emergency  room 
and  an  executive  conference  room,  turned  into  a  special 
receiving  area  to  treat  the  badly  burned. 

All  other  night  assignments  are  cancelled.  A  background 
piece  on  other  earlier  crashes  at  Kennedy  Airport  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  works.  Telephone  communications  between 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  and  States  Item  are 
established  for  cross  checks,  background,  etc.  Queries 
from  both  AP  and  UPI  to  patch  out  the  pieces  they  have 
missed  are  answered. 

Night  production  desk  personnel  already  alerted  are 
beginning  to  straggle  in.  It  is  now  6  p.m. 

Eyewitness  reports  are  already  in  the  typewriter  for 
sidebars,  color  and  vignettes.  Reporters  also  are  on  the 
phone  with  Eastern  Airlines  in  Manhattan,  New  Orleans 
and  Miami  for  a  passenger  list. 

More  reporters  are  dispatched  to  the  residential  com¬ 
munities  of  Rosedale  and  Laurelton,  just  north  of  the 
crash  site,  for  color,  reaction,  whatever.  Others  are  con¬ 
tacting  relatives,  friends,  neighbors  of  the  survivors  and 
the  dead.  The  list  now  wavers  between  107  and  109. 

Time  has  flowed  quickly.  Reporters  are  reassigned,  some 
to  the  Manhattan  Medical  Examiner’s  office  on  First  Ave¬ 
nue  and  30th  Street  where  the  first  rough  wooden  box 
coffins  are  arriving. 

The  phone  continues  to  ring,  three  and  four  extensions 
at  the  same  time.  But  evervthing  moves  smoothly. 

By  8  p.m.  the  first  copy  has  already  been  moved  to  the 
desk,  and  is  on  its  way  to  the  Newhouse  News  Service 
in  Washington.  New  Orleans  has  received  a  steady  flow 
of  information  as  reporters  come  in  or  call  in  their  in¬ 
formation. 

By  8:30  p.m.  the  first  photos  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
worst  air  disasters  are  on  the  city  desk.  Copy  boys  and 
even  a  reporter  are  pressed  into  service  as  the  prints 
roll  off  the  drums. 

Three  of  the  men  at  the  scene — one  photographer  and 
two  reporters — their  cars  wiped  out  by  the  rains,  re¬ 
sultant  floods  and  traffic,  still  manage  to  get  back  to  the 
office.  City  room  noise  is  constant,  but  low.  Reporters  type, 
talk  and  pool  their  information.  Tips  are  chased,  aban- 


Investigators  probe  mystery 
of  jet  crash  which  killed  109 


At  JFK:  Carnage,  care,  carnival 


doned  or  put  away  for  later. 

At  about  11  p.m.  the  lead  story  is  being  put  together. 
The  last  reporter  is  in  from  a  National  Air  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting  at  the  Federal  Building  at  Kennedy  Airport. 
So  are  the  pictures. 

Production  now  has  the  ball  .  .  .  and  it  seems  to  be 
bouncing  nicely. 

Outside  the  night  has  a  yellow  tint  from  the  sodium 
street  lights.  The  storm  has  passed  but  humidity  and 
heat  still  press  low. 

It’s  almost  another  day.  .  .  . 


Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
struck  by  drivers 

Newspaper  deliveries,  members  of 
Teamsters  Local  211,  struck  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Company  on  June  27,  halt¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

The  company  said  the  strike  came 
after  one  member  of  the  union  was  re¬ 
assigned  to  other  work  on  two  of  the 
five  nights  he  is  employed  because 
there  no  longer  was  need  for  him  to 
perform  his  previous  duties  two  eve¬ 
nings. 

The  company  said  it  offered  to  re¬ 
store  the  man  to  his  old  schedule  even 
though  he  would  be  paid  for  doing 
nothing  two  nights  every  w’eek.  The 
union  rejected  that,  according  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 

The  company  sought  court  relief  at 


two  levels,  but  the  courts  refused  to 
intervene.  As  a  result,  publication  of 
the  papers  was  suspended-  The  Post- 
Gazette  is  printed  under  contract  at 
the  Press  plant. 

The  strike  by  the  deliverers  is  the 
fourth  in  less  than  four  years.  The 
strike  last  year  lasted  46  days. 

• 

Cap  Cities  buys 
preferred  shares 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc., 
with  principal  offices  at  24  East  51st 
Street,  New  York,  New  York,  whose 
common  stock  is  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  announced  on 
May  8,  1975,  that  subject  to  prior  con¬ 
version  rights  the  entire  class  of  its  is¬ 
sued  and  outstanding  convertible  pre¬ 


ferred  stock,  $1.00  par  value,  would  be 
called  for  redemption  on  June  20,  1975. 

As  of  May  8,  1975,  there  were  is¬ 
sued  an  outstanding  203,327  shares  of 
preferred  stock.  Each  of  the  holders 
thereof  has  elected  to  convert  their 
shares  of  preferred  stock  into  shares 
of  the  corporation’s  common  stock,  par 
value  $1.00  per  share,  at  the  rate  of  two 
shares  of  common  stock  for  one  share 
of  preferred  stock. 

Accordingly,  none  of  the  shares  of 
preferred  stock  has  been  redeemed  by 
the  corporation  and  the  203,327  shares 
of  preferred  stock  subject  to  redemp¬ 
tion  have  been  converted  into  406,654 
shares  of  common  stock.  After  conver¬ 
sion,  there  are  7,684,237  shares  out¬ 
standing.  The  issuance  of  common 
stock  on  conversion  will  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  reported  earnings  per  share 
since  the  preferred  stock,  when  out¬ 
standing,  was  treated  as  a  common 
stock  equivalent. 
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Greater  Buffalo 
Press  allowed  to 
retain  2  plants 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice’s 
antitrust  suit  against  the  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press  Inc.  has  been  settled  where 
it  began  14  years  ago  in  U.S.  District 
Court. 

In  an  order  signed  by  Federal  Judge 
John  T.  Curtin,  the  color  printing  em¬ 
pire  has  been  directed  to  pay  $25,000 
to  a  court-appointed  receiver  but  given 
permission  to  retain  control  of  two  sub- 


.oidiarA'  plants  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  and 
Sylacauga,  Ala. — International  Color 
Printing  Co.  and  Dixie  Color  Printing 
Corp. 

Curtin  signed  the  order,  made  public 
June  26,  after  the  court  receiver  re¬ 
ported  he  was  unable  to  find  a  buyer  for 
the  plants  after  a  21-month  search. 

The  antitrust  suit  was  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  1961  against 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  accusing  the 
printer  of  violating  the  Clayton  Anti¬ 
trust  Act  and  alleged  the  firm  printed 
nearly  80%  of  the  newspaper  comic 
sections.  The  suit  was  dismissed  and 
then  later  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  After  a  1972  trial.  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  was  ordered  to  dispose  of  the  two 
plants. 


‘Beetle  Bailey’  wins 
Swedish  Academy  award 

The  Swedish  Academy  of  Comic  Art 
has  named  King  Features  cartoonist 
Mort  Walker  “Best  International  Comic 
Strip  Creator  of  the  Year”  in  honor  of 
his  “Beetle  Bailey”  strip. 

“Beetle  Bailey”,  according  to  re¬ 
leased  circulation  figures,  is  the  world’s 
second  most  popular  comic  strip,  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  “Blondie”,  another  King 
property.  “Beetle”  is  syndicated  in  more 
than  1,200  newspapers  in  25  countries 
and  11  languages  with  some  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  million  people  reading 
about  the  Army’s  w’orst  soldier  every 
day. 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

_  _  1 

AUTOMOBILES 

HUMOR 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU.  Established 
weekly  column  of  authoritative  answers 
to  readers'  questions  on  their  car  prob¬ 
lems.  Especially  timely  now.  Wr.te  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features, 
814  E.  Manor  Cr.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53217. 

RIB-TICKLING  topical  humor  column 
by  deft,  witty  pro.  Weekly  or  twice 
weekly.  Samples.  Box  978,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  ; 
Doctor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd-,  Red  j 
Bank,  N.J.  07701. 

BLACK  COMMENTARY 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Dasiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

RELIGIOUS 

- - - - - -  1 

CARTOONS  " 

FOR  ONLY  $135.  You  can  receive  a  j 
year's  supply  (series  of  52)  already  , 

RURAL  FAMILY  CARTOON  PANELS: 
Funnyl  Exclusive  area  rights.  Ask  for 
new  releases.  DENNIS.  1831  Magnolia 
Way,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94595. 

well-received  religious  messages  for  | 
church  pages.  “Women  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures."  Samples.  Box  945,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  j 

SAVING  MONEY 

CHESS 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 

Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Offset  or 
manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan.  1602 
South  13,  Temple.  Texas  76501, 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Five  samples. 
Box  1182,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 

TV  LOG 

ENTERTAINMENT 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 

BOOK/MOVIE  REVIEWS-$2  each;  one 
or  two  weekly;  information  and  sam¬ 
ples,  Box  917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus  story¬ 
lines  and  movie  highlights.  Material 
comes  to  you  already  typeset  in  cam¬ 
era-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9'/2  or  12-pica 
column  measures  available.  Write  for 
samples  and  additional  information. 
Box  887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

"YOUR  WORLD"  400-word  general  in¬ 
terest  column  of  fascinating  world  wide 
facts  about  people,  places,  customs, 
events,  personalities,  travel,  resorts, 
cities,  food,  spa^e,  oceans,  history, 
archeology,  oddities,  many  other 
areas.  Lively,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reading  for  all  age  groups, 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Samples. 

VANCE  FEATURES 

207  Gold  St.,  Park  Forest,  III.  60488 
(312)  748-7842 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

JOIN  THE  PAPERBACK  BOOM! 
WEEKLY  COLUMN.  800-1000  words,  in 
eludes  reviews,  author  interviews,  com¬ 
ments  and  gossip  about  current  paper¬ 
back  releases,  both  reprints  and  ori¬ 
ginals.  A  service  to  readers,  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  advertisers.  For  informat’on 
samples  write  JACEY  PUBLICATIONS, 
Box  872,  Paoli,  PA  19301. 

QUALITY  COLUMNS 

DRAW  READERS.  ADS 

Frisco's  Kitchan  by  San  Francisco  gour* 
met  extraordinaire  Anna  Frisco.  Secrets 
of  The  City’s  famed  ethnic  cookery, 
recipe  origins  commentary.  Animal 
world’s  'Dear  Abby'  wildlife  authority 
Gary  Bogue  raises  orphaned  wild  crea¬ 
tures.  It's  A  Wild  Life  delights,  informs 
inquiring  readers.  Samples,  ITS,  cam¬ 
era-  or  scanner-ready.  Box  859.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope.  movie  reviews,  crossword  pui- 
ile,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Price  for  all  (II)  features 
start  at  $8.50.  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.  O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30283 

Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 
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SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 
IS  COMING! 

IN  THE 

JULY  26  ISSUE  OF 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

It’s  an  issue  publishers  will  keep  and  refer  to  all  year 
long  when  looking  for  new  material.  Use  this  special 
order  form  to  place  a  classified  ad  in  our  Features 
Available  Section — and  have  your  personal  representa¬ 
tive  to  publishers  all  over  the  world ! 

DEAR  E&P: 

Attached  is  my  Features  Available  ad. 

Run  it  _ times  starting  in  the 

issue.  The  classification  it  should  appear  under  is: 


Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City  _ State  _ _ Zip 

Copy _ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'ius/NHsoppoRTUNmiF 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Inewspaper'broke^ 


SYNDICATE  or  private  party  to  handle  Neaotiatiom  for  tales,  purchaiinq.  ap- 
promotional  end  of  eitablithed  weekly  praiting  of  newtpapert  our  buiineii. 


profnotional  and  of  astablishtd  weekly 
cartoon  panel.  Sierra  Features  P.  O. 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  Y5945. 

^rJivySPAPER^APPRA/SERi^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  feat.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marlon  R.  Krahbial,  Box  B6, 
Norton,  Kant.  47454,  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  44207. 

rJEWSPAftp  BROKERS 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  4f0  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  544-3354 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ava., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (  209  )  542-2587 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Matt. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-4009. 

bIlL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  tala  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weakly  news¬ 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  tala  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813  )  733-8IK3  niqhts:  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beacn,  Florida 
33SIS.  No  obligation,  of  courta. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  Instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205  )  444-0893 


ratting  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  t  ASSOC.. 
4414  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  444-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THREE  PAPERS  Hn  country's  second 
fastest  growing  area.  Complete  offset 
plant.  Grossing  $400,000.  $80  000  down. 
Must  be  experience  publisner.  Towa 
Agency,  1007  Straforq,  New  Haven, 
Ind.  44774. 

CANADIAN  WEEKLY.  $250,000,  West¬ 
ern;  takas  $75,000  cash  down.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
47454. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  complete 
iob  printing  plant  for  sale.  $140,000  per 
year  gross.  Equipment  like  new.  4000 
paid  subscriptions.  San  Diego  area. 
Make  offer.  P.O.  Box  188,  Spring  Val- 
I  ley.  Calif.  92077.  PH:  (714)  449-4194. 

I  OKLAHOMA  WEEKLY,  only  paper  in 
I  county,  grots  $140,000,  $150,000  for 
corporation,  including  net  quick  assets. 
Requires  $50,000  cash  down.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  47454. 

'  ALL  ASSETS  OF  GEORGIA  WEEKLY. 
$190,000  at  29  percent  down.  Negotia¬ 
ble.  Exclusive  with  Lawrence  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  Phone  (919)  552-5178. 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  GROUP— In 
$800,000  gross  clast,  $200,000  cash  down. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton, 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR 

Doubleday  Madia  will  put  you  In 
touch  with  substantial  investors  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  or  merge  with  ratpon- 
tibla  groups  or  owners  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  of  any  siie.  Evalua¬ 
tions  and  appraisals.  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218— (214)  324-4231  or  (213)  233- 
4334.  Conway  Craig,  3114  Knight 
Robin,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 — 
(512)  824-5528. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  tale  of  S 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly  : 
W.  B.  GRIMES  E  Co.  { 

National  Pratt  Building  i 

Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtlonal  1-1133  I 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  j 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc.  I 

Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

ffVe  handle  different  properties,  all 
lytts,  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Box  88,  Norton  Kant. 
47454.  Office  phone  (913  )  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kant.  44207.  Office  (913)  234- 
5280;  Rat,  (913)  381-4815. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  tha  newspaper  —  it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  tha  buyer.  This 
it  why  we  Insist  on  personal  contact 
tailing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

E6P  Clossiflads— 

At  efFeetiva  In 
thn  newspaper  commenity 
at  your  nowtpapor't  clatsMeds 
are  In  your  eommunityl 


!  MISSOURI  WEEKLY.  $130,000  grots 
'  clast,  offset.  $17,000  with  real  estate, 
29%  down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
I  Norton,  Kans.  47454. 

j  A  WELL  READ  and  highly  respected 
I  Ohio  weekly  free  paper  (shopper)  and 
distribution  company.  Estimated  yearly 
tales  grots  $90,000.  Circulation  15,000. 
$95,000.  Box  947,  Editor  E  Publisher. 


CLOSING  ESTATE — Will  sell  growing 
4  day.  offset.  Circulation  5,000;  poten¬ 
tial  12,000.  Midwest.  $400.000— Vs  cash 
balance  terms.  Box  943,  Nitor  E  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

'  MONTANA  COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE,  sol- 
I  id_  weekly,  $80,000  ^ross,  location  will 
i  suit  tha  most  particular,  buyer  must 
have  $40,000  cash  down  payment.  Also 
,  a  small  Oregon  weekly  ope-atlon  In 
;  Willemette  Valley  for  only  $23,500.  John 
I  N.  Jepson,  Broker,  Townsend,  Mont. 

I  59444. 

I  HIGH  QUALITY  PAIR  of  weeklies  with 
I  complimentary  shopper  in  unmatched 
j  Pacific  Northwest  recreational  area, 
j  Fine  growth  record.  Offset  with  own 
press;  no  job  shop.  Priced  at  gross  of 
:  $135,1X10.  State  experience  and  finances 
first  letter.  Box  1004,  Editor  E  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Claeslflcatlan 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  gat  top  price  lor 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

READY  TO  RETIRE?  Tha  publisher  of 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  is  saak- 
I  Ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
exclusive  weeklies  with  ad-circulatlon 
i  revenues  between  $90,000  and  $400,000. 
j  Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Please  give  full  details  about  your 
!  newspaper.  Include  recant  editions. 
'  8ox  440,  Editor  E  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  publisher  looking  for  g 
North  Carolina  weekly,  plans  Tarnaalla  J 
visit  In  lata  July.  Piedmont  preferred.  B 
Secrecy  pledged.  Box  812,  Editor  E  p 
Publisher.  I  g 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your  I  U 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmadia  I  g 
Company.  newspaper  management  |  g 
consultant  and  madia  brokers,  James  = 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North-  § 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305.  I  fliili 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  E  PUBLISHER  •  SSO  ThIrB  Aft.  •  RlW  Ytrk,  I.Y.  18022  | 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(PcfakI*  with  0rd»rl 

4-wNki  . .  .11.25  ptr  lini,  pir  liiut 
3-wMki  . .  .11.35  ptr  lint,  per  issui 
2-wHki  .  ..S1.45  ptr  lint,  pir  iiiui 
1-wNk  _ 11.55  ptr  lint. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

IKumlHanet  ihaulrf  accam^any 
c0pf  an/att  eradit  Aot  baan  ai- 
fabllihadj. 

4-wttki  . $1.80  ptr  lint,  ptr  liiut 

3-wtik(  . $1.90  ptr  lint,  ptr  liiut 

2-wttkt  . $2.00  ptr  lint,  ptr  iiiut 

l-wttk . $2.10  ptr  lint. 


Count  5  avtngt  wordi  ptr  lint  or  36  characteri  and/or  ipaeti 
3  linn  minimum  (no  akkrtviationi) 

Add  $1.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Alr-mall  imlct  on  ktx  numktri  ilit  aviiltklt  at  $1.00  oxtra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  Is  $4.35  per  agate 
line — $60.90  per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

ClaatHlad  Cantroat  Rataa  Avallobla  On  Raquaat 

WttKLY  CLOSIN9  TIME 
Tuaaday,  4:30  PM  Naw  Yark  Tima 

Box  numktri,  mailtd  tach  day  ai  thiy  an  rtetivtd,  art  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ava.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

composingIroom 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  with  fonts, 
$3000;  Compugraphic  7200  with  fonts, 
$2500;  Justownters  (3)  to  drive  2961, 
all  for  $500  ;  20  x  24  Robertson  $401; 
horizontal  camera  with  Gammatrol  ex¬ 
posure  system,  $3,000;  Brown  view  sink, 
$100;  Brown  film  dryer.  $200;  15  hp  dc 
drive  motor  and  rectifier  for  Cottrell 
V.I5A  press.  $800;  gantry  for  loading 
newsprint  on  Cottrell,  $350;  Brown  1801 
film  cabinet,  $200;  Keyboard  Grapho- 
type,  $400.  Numerous  stand-up  paste-up 
tables.  Contact  Thor  Ronning  the  Daily 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  A.  Flat  River,  Mo. 
63601.  PH:  (314)  431-2010. 


JUSTOTEXT  71  TYPESEHER,  Singer 
Photodisplay  70  (headliner)  Ideal  tor 
weekly  papar.  Cost  naw  more  than  $16,- 
000;  must  sacrifice  immediately.  Bast 
offer.  Wa  will  pay  shipping.  Perfect 
condition.  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUSCAN  170  OPTICAL  SCAN¬ 
NER.  Very  tew  hours  operation.  Lika 
new  condition.  Excellent  buy  for  Com 
mercial  or  Newspaper.  PRICED  TO 
SELL.  For  full  information  contact  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing,  Inc.,  1224  N.  Atherton 
St.,  State  College  PA  16801.  Ph.  (814) 
238-3025. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  297ITL,  good  con¬ 
dition,  4'/3  yrs.  old,  eight  gears,  five 
width  boards.  25  strips,  four  modified 
ATF  keyboards,  ten  years  old.  Contact 
A.  Atkinson,  (213)  825-0611  Printing  and 
Duplicating,  Assoc.  Students  UCLA  308 
Westwood  Plaza,  L.A.  CA  90024. 


TWO  IBM  SELECTRIC  composers  and 
3  MT  recorders  model  655  with  disks. 
Also  paper  tape  reader  for  converting 
AP  or  UPl  paper  tape.  30  fonts  of  type 
with  approximately  36  mag  tape  cas¬ 
settes.  4  years  old  and  maintained  by 
IBM.  Call  Bob  Bann'ster,  The  T^mes 
Record,  Brunswick  Maine.  (207  )  729- 
3311. 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  WILL 
FIND  A  BUYER  FOR  YOU. 
EaP  CLASSIFIED  ADS  GET 
RESULTS! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING^OOM^ 


296ITL  COMPUGRAPHIC.  Serial  «337. 
Never  required  a  factory  service  call. 
Owned  by  Bob  Melville  at  Silver  Lake 
News  and  used  exclusively  to  produce 
his  tabloid  paper  (average  26  pages). 
Excellent  condition.  With  spare  parts 
kit  and  fonts — $2500.  Call  Roger  Miles 
(617)  746-5555. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.00,  297ITL— 4600.00.  Key¬ 
boards — 1200.00.  FHN  Business  Product, 
Church  Road,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057. 
Ph.  (609)  235-7614. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION  MACHINES— 
45  Photons,  various  models,  immediate. 
StanCom.  89  N.  Main  St.,  Andover, 
Mass.  01810  or  call  (617)  470-0736  and 
ask  for  Barbara.  Jack  or  Walt. 


ENGRAVING 


A-l  CONDITION — Tasope  Micro-Dyne 
System  with  Ball  Chemical  Plate  Proc¬ 
essor  and  Ball  Chemical  Anti-Pollution 
Unit.  Also  K-PREENE  18"  rolling  and 
curving  machine,  electric.  Contact 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc., 
North  Arlington.  N.J.  (201)  438-3744. 


PLATE  PROCESSOR  for  magnesium. 
Dow  manufacture.  Good  condition. 
$2500.  (815)  568-8018. 


EQUIPMENT  TO  LEASE 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS:  Advertising  Lin¬ 
age  Statistics.  Accounts  Receivable, 
Disk/COBOL  system  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Lease  or  purchase — 
Datatek  Associates,  Inc.,  274  E.  Blue 
Heron  Blvd.,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla.  33404. 


NEWSPRINT 


MOHAWK  BAY  OPAQUE  50  lb.  web 
rolls  31"  wide,  40"  diameter.  We  have 
18  rolls  and  will  sell  at  450.  per  ton, 
F.O.B.  Oneida,  N.Y.  Call  Alan  March 
(315)  363-5100. 


NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you 
use  rolls  26"  wide  or  less.  I  offer  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 
Also  32  lb.  colored  news  trim  at  still 
larger  savings.  Box  550,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  5,  1975 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  | 
NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
t  Papar  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  parf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  ivrite : 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

EXCEPTIONAL  BUY  FROM 
MERGENTHALER! 

THREE  HIGH  QUALITY 
PHOTOTYPESETTERS 
PREVIOUSLY  OWNED 

LINOTRON  505's 

AHRACTIVELY  PRICEDI 
Call  us  now  for  information 
Contact:  Ray  Kazlas  (516)  694-1300 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  82  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 


FOR  SALE.  Ludlow.  Working  Condi¬ 
tion.  Cabinet  with  15  galleys  of  type 
with  up  to  60  point  Bodoni  Bold.  Set 
of  sticks.  $800.  Elrod  in  working  condi¬ 
tion  $300.  Leader  Newspaper  Inc.,  (201) 
438-8700,  251  Ridge  Road,  Lyndhurst, 
Naw  Jersey,  0701 1 . 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units.  1968 
Goss  Urbanite  5  unit  press,  1971 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1968 
Goss  SU  folder  and  quarter  fold 
Cottrell  V-15  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  1966 
MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur-  I 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied  | 
equipment  for  cash. 

I  PEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


CUTLER-HAMMER.  Mark  III,  counter 
stacker;  Cottrell  V-I5A  l-l  folder,  2 
years  old,  with  30hp  motor  and  con¬ 
trols.  Contact  Universal  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  Inc.,  North  Arlington,  N.J. 
(201)  438-3477. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NOLAN  AUTOMOLD  and  me'fng  fur¬ 
nace.  Box  935.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAR  GRAPHICS  191  phototypesetter 
in  good  condition.  Call  John  Moser 
(217)  544-5711. 


4  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press; 
quarter  folder,  oil  lube,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  cash  deal.  (213)  737-2122. 


TWO  CoRecTerm  100  Video  terminals, 
$4000  each,  good  condition.  Yukon 
News.  211  Wood,  Whitehorse.  Yukon, 
Canada  YIA  2E4.  (403)  667-6285. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous.  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St.,  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
COMPUTER^SERWcis 


For  CUSTOM  COMPUTER  PROGRAM-  i 
MING,  systems  analysis,  consulting —  \ 
call  or  write  Datatek  Associates  Inc., 
274  E  Blue  He-on  Blvd.,  Riviera  Beach. 
Fla.  33401 — Profess'onals  in  circulation, 
advertising,  and  business  systems. 


j  FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 

!  LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE  I 
HELP?  Out  subscribers  may  list  ALL  i 
their  f-eelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy  write  FREELANCER'S  | 
NEWSLEnER.  399  Chestnut  Ave..  P  O. 
Box  1535,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606.  I 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

pHsTTSsTAlLATIONr^Tig^^ 

gineering  modifications,  rebuildir.g 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen, 
Texas  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 

PRODUCriorTcON^ijLTAi^ 


DO  YOU  THINK  your  profits  are  too 
low?  Production  costs  too  high?  Con¬ 
verted  to  offset  and  unhappy  with  re¬ 
sults?  Haven't  made  the  conversion 
yet?  I  can  help  you.  Shirt-sleeve  pro¬ 
duction  man  with  much  varied  experi¬ 
ence  available  for  consultation  or  train¬ 
ing  help  at  reasonable  rates.  Anywhere. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  in  reply 
to  Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
Instructor,  aesistant  professor,  MA  or 
PhD  with  exparianca  in  broadcast  nawi 
and/or  reporting,  news  adit  for  Sap- 
tembar  1975.  Send  latter,  resume  to 
Chairman,  School  of  Journalism,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  48823. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPER¬ 
SON,  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultur¬ 
al  Sciences,  University  of  Florida.  PhD 
preferred;  masters  required.  At  least 
one  degree  must  be  in  communications, 
journalism  or  related  field.  Strong  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  communications  ex¬ 
perience  and  demonstrated  administra¬ 
tive  skills.  Administers  faculty  of  12  and 
support  staff  in  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  statewide  communications  pro¬ 
grams  for  I  Fas.  Salary  open.  Send  in¬ 
quiry  and  resume  to  Chairman,  Search 
Committee.  G022  McCarty  Hall.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainesville  Florida 
32611.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


POSITION:  Director,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1975. 

EDUCATION:  PhD.  desirable;  solid 
professional  experience  in  print  and/ 
or  electronic  media. 
RESPONSIBILITIES:  Serve  as  executive 
officer  of  the  Mass  Communications  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Director  is  responsible  to 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Science  for  the  curriculum,  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs,  personnel  and  other  aspects  of 
the  program  of  the  Institute.  Position 
includes  teaching. 

SALARY:  Negotiable. 

APPLICATIONS:  Will  be  accepted 
through  August  I.  1975.  Applications 
must  include  a  statement  of  interest 
and  personal  goals,  resume,  college 
transcripts  and  the  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  three  refe-ees. 
Send  applications  to  Elwood  Ehrle, 
Dean.  School  of  Arts  and  Science  Box 
54,  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato, 
Minnesota  56001. 

Mankato  State  College  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM— 2  positions  available 
Fall  1975.  One  position  requires  spe¬ 
cialty  in  photojournalism.  Teach  12 
hours  of  courses  related  to  photojour¬ 
nalism  sequence  per  academic  quarter. 
Doctorate  preferred;  Masters  degree 
and  five  years  of  photography  work  with 
supporting  portfolio  and  records  of 
teaching  experience  at  college  or  uni- 
versi^  level  required.  Second  position 
requires  specialty  in  advertising.  Teach 
12  hours  of  courses  in  advertising  and 
related  courses  per  academic  quarter. 
Doctorate  preferred;  Masters  degree 
required  and  five  years  of  experience 
in  advertising  work.  Must  be  available 
for  summer  employment.  Send  resume 
to  Dr.  Louis  Ingelhart,  Department  of 
Journalism.  Ball  State  University,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.  47306.  Applications  requested 
by  July  25,  1975.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


ENGRAVING 


ACCOUNTANT — Experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  bookkeeping,  budgeting,  fore¬ 
casts,  controls.  Good  spot  in  growth 
situation,  Area  5.  Box  1000,  Editor  & 
Pnublisher. 

PUBLISHER— Small,  rapidly  expanding, 
group-owned  offset  daily.  Zone  S.  Sal¬ 
ary,  benefits,  bonus,  stock  ownership 
possible.  Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE  TO  OPERATE  Indiana  weekly 
as  own.  Write,  sell  ads,  layout  for  cen¬ 
tral  plant.  Salary  and  profit  sharing. 
Box  941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 

CONTROLLER 

Interesting,  demanding  and  attractive 
opportunity  available  with  well  estab¬ 
lished  combination  daijy-Sunday.  _  A 
modern  production  facility  producing 
guality  newspapers  in  an  historical  set¬ 
ting. 

Person  will  assume  responsibility  for 
management  of  general  account  ng, 
data  processing,  financial  reporfing,  , 
payroll  and  reiafed  functions. 
Comfortable  and  convenient  living  plus  ; 
good  salary  and  substantial  benefits. 
Moving  costs  will  be  paid. 

State  education,  work  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Write  Box  969,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

An  Egual  Opportunity  Employer  I 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER,  ' 
sales  oriented.  ISO-member  weekly  | 
newspaper  association.  Send  detailed 
resume  to  NYPA  Selection  Committee, 
Box  K,  Westfield.  N.Y.  14787. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Business  Man-  ^ 
dger  Zone  2.  Highly  specialized  weekly. 
Lot  of  potential  for  growth  in  a  profit 
oriented  group.  Our  people  know  about 
this  ad  and  applicants  will  be  protect¬ 
ed.  Must  be  aggressive  and  honest  and  I 
have  a  good  background  that  can  be  j 
checked.  Box  977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  PRO — for  working  general  j 
managership  of  area  three  2-state  trade  j 
paper  to  travel,  sell  write,  photograph  i 
(emohasis  on  sales).  Excellent  pay,  I 
profit  sharing,  ownership  opportunity. 
Box  1007.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY-Chal- 
lenging  opportunity  to  join  the  circula¬ 
tion  management  team  of  a  60,000  PM 
in  Zone  2.  Job  offers  a  rewarding  career 
to  an  ambitious  individual  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  success,  diversified  circulation 
background  and  strong  supervisory 
skills.  Excellent  salary  potential,  com¬ 
plete  company  paid  benefits  package. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  Box  946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  I  medium  sized  daily  in  very 
competitive  market  seeks  a  highly  aual- 
ified  circulation  director  who  is  loolcing 
for  a  real  challenge.  We'll  give  you  the 
support  you  need,  you  bring  the  exper¬ 
tise  we  need.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Send  complete 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STYMIED?  Chance  to  show  and  grow 
IS0%.  Zone  S,  6-day  AM  needs  man¬ 
ager.  Base,  fringes,  top  incentives  and 
potential.  Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

cTr'cu  lTtiON  DI  rector^  Boston 
based  weekly,  iOO.OOO-j-,  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  person  to  direct  its  circulation 
department.  Heavy  concentration  in 
single  copy  sales  via  newsstands  and 
street  vendors.  Must  be  energetic  ag¬ 
gressive  and  have  proven  administra¬ 
tive  and  sales  skills.  Good  salary,  many 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  P.O.  Box  349, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 

WANTED;  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CIR¬ 
CULATION  MANAGER.  We  want  a 
take  charge  person  who  can  convert  a 
28,000  twice  weekly  paper  into  a  paid 
circulation— only  tne  best  need  apply. 
Contact  Bob  Lee  in  Sandusky,  Ohio  at 
(419)  625-3141.  Position  open  today. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Growth 
opportunity  in  Area  5  on  weekly  group 
— the  area  news  leader.  Solid  experi¬ 
ence  with  mail,  motor  routes,  carrier 
voluntary  pay,  promotion  and  conver¬ 
sion  from  tree.  Good  salary,  bonus  and 
fringe  benefits.  Box  1005,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIsiN^ 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  ledd- 
ing  professional  daily.  New  York  City. 
We  need  an  innovator.  $15-18,000.  State 
experience.  Reply,  Box  934.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  group 
weeklies  In  Illinois.  Small  department. 
Your  job  to  make  it  grow.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1003,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Zone  5 
weekly  group  in  growth  market.  Excel¬ 
lent  financial  package  and  fringes  to 
person  who  can  document  success  in 
fijkning,  motivating,  promoting  and 
pnnning.  Box  1004,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Creative,  I 
aggressive,  sincere  shirt-sleeve  pro-  | 
ducer  with  minimum  3  years  experience. 
Must  be  strong  on  promotion.  Ideas, 
layouts  and  sales.  Opportunity  to  ad-  ; 
vance  to  Advertising  Director.  Write 
John  Gibson.  Delta  Democrat  Timas, 
Greenville.  Miss. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Western  Pennsylvania  daily.  Must  have 
retail  management  experience.  Top  I 
benefits,  salary  $18,000  plus.  Write  Box 
908,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGER 

Advertising  Manager  wanted  for  South 
Florida  newspaper.  Knowledge  of  retail 
necessary;  classified  helpful.  $20M-)- 
for  strong  leader  with  record  of  results. 
Box  993,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 

INNOVATIVE,  AGGRESSIVE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR  to  run  ad  department  of  small 
New  England  daily.  Challenging  and 
rewarding  opportunity.  Box  924,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  self-starter,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out  and  ideas  for  Retail  Ad  Manager 
position  on  booming  ISM  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  Ivy  Cutrer,  Ad  Director,  The  Iber¬ 
ian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  salesper¬ 
son  for  S-day  afternoon  offset  paper 
showing  monthly  gains.  Need  one  more 
person.  Salary  and  commissions. 
Fringes,  pension  plan.  No  recession 
here.  Send  background  and  references. 
Daily  Journal.  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
58301. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
50,000  circulation.  Area  2.  daily  needs 
a  real  pro  to  produce  sales  and  MAN¬ 
AGE  the  department.  Must  be  skilled 
in  motivating  and  training,  and  be  re¬ 
sult  oriented.  One  newspaper  market 
with  competition  nearby.  Generous  sal¬ 
ary  with  incentive  for  results.  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  providing  excellent  editorial 
product  and  circulation  effort  to  help 
you  succeed.  Part  of  expanding  group. 
Answer  in  confidence  to  Box  972,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Wa  re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person,  full  of  energy  and 
ideas,  with  some  experience  who  is 
good  at  layouts,  selling  and  develop¬ 
ing  special  promotions.  We're  an  old, 
established  weekly  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  award-winning  staff;  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  America's  mo't  beauti¬ 
ful  and  h'storic  regions.  Small  enough 
fo  let  you  run  your  own  show  with  a 
min’mum  of  interference,  yet  big 
enough  to  offer  a  solid  future  for  the 
I  right  pe'son.  Starting  salary  in  the 
i  $8500  to  $10,000  range  plus  fringes,  de- 
I  oendino  on  experience.  Ultimate  salary 
level  substantially  higher  if  our  exnec- 
tations  are  met.  For  interview,  call  or 
write  TIconderoga  Sentinel,  Ticonder- 
ago,  N.Y.  12883. 


SYNDICATED  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

Unusual  opportunity  for  aggressive 
salesman  to  contact  newspapers  and 
leading  retailers  to  sell  well  recognized 
and  accepted  advertising  and  display 
services.  Good  drawing  account  and 
guaranteed  income.  Territory:  Chica¬ 
go,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska. 
Send  complete  resume  to: 

Retail  Reporting  Bureau 
101  Filth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  IC003 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER,  at 
least  two  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  for  30M  zone  2  AM  prize  winner.  | 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Box  ' 
1008,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

COPY  EDITOR— Suburban  newspaper  j 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  ! 
seeks  copy  editor  with  potential  to  be  : 
promoted  to  news  editor.  Excellent  pay, 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Box  i 
964,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  report,  inter¬ 
view,  write,  edit  monthly  8-12  page  il¬ 
lustrated  educational  journal.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  work  with  minority 
groups  essential.  Salary  up  to  $17,000  ; 
commensurate  with  experience.  Write 
New  York  Urban  Coalition.  55  5th  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  to  work  night 
shift.  Zone  2  daily.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  headline  writing,  layout  copy 
reading.  Box  936,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

A  35,000  Zone  5  daily  Is  searching  for 
an  editor.  If  you  are  a  leader  and  ad¬ 
ministrator,  an  Idea  person  and  a  writ¬ 
er  of  persuasive  editorials,  write  to  us 
in  confidence.  The  salary,  benefits  will 
Impress  you.  Box  966,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Suburban  newspaper  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area  with  high 
professional  standards  seeks  sports  copy 
editor  with  some  experience.  Night 
shift.  Excellent  working  conditions,  pay, 
benefits.  Box  967,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Zone 
2  city  weekly.  Lively  business  writer 
snould  send  resume,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  requirement  to  Box  642,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WIRE.  TV  TAB  EDITOR.  Offset.  South¬ 
ern  PM  daily.  Box  963,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  major  AM  daily 
in  Carolinas.  Good  writing,  some  desk 
work  required.  Send  samples,  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements,  phone 
number  to  Box  1001,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 

WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Comoany  of  the  Cross,  an  Epis¬ 
copal  religious  order  which  publishes 
a  general  news  magazine  In  western 
Canada,  Is  recruiting  new  members, 
men  and  women,  to  train  as  reporters 
and  writers.  Company  members  re¬ 
ceive  as  income  $1  a  day  plus  all 
living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants 
to  serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  ef¬ 
fective  and  tightly  edited  magazine. 
Write  the  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross.  11224  142  Street.  Edmonton, 

Canada.  T5M-IT9,  (403)  452-8442. 

EDITOR  for  award-winning  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  magazine  headquartered  In 
Washington.  D  C.  Must  be  experienced 
writer  and  editor  and  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  all  production 
functions.  Will  also  be  responsible  for 
all  advertising  and  other  association 
duties.  Only  super  hard  workers  need 
apply.  This  job  Is  not  for  9  to  5  types. 
Send  complete  resume  and  clips  to: 
Publisher,  1730  M  St.  N.W..  Suite  613, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


FAMILY  LIVING  PAGE  editor  sought 
for  10,000  circulation  Zone  I  daily.  Must 
have  consumer  reporting  experience 
and  an  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thorough  coverage  of  social 
events  and  town  news.  Editing  and  re¬ 
porting  background  a  must.  Send  res¬ 
ume,  samples  of  work,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  980,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WE  RE  LOOKING  FOR  I)  an  unstop¬ 
pable  reporter  who's  2)  an  enthralling 
writer  with  3)  potential  to  become  a 
supervisor  and  editor. 

If  you  score  two-and-half  or  better, 
think  about  our  job.  It's  In  our  enter¬ 
tainment  and  arts  department,  adding 
trend,  lifestyle  and  human  interest  cov¬ 
erage  to  a  redoubtable  package  of 
reviews  and  profiles. 

We're  a  good-time  metro  in  a  big  city. 
Don't  forget  to  send  clips. 

Box  985.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  fwo  free¬ 
lance  news  correspondents,  one  for  At¬ 
lanta  area  and  one  for  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  News  coverage,  feature  articles, 
photos.  Box  944.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOS  NEEDED  by  elementary  edu¬ 
cational  publisher.  For  details  write: 
Photo  Editor,  Winston  Press,  25  Grove- 
land  Terrace,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55403. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  offset  and  lat¬ 
ter  press,  commercial  printing  shop  in 
(union)  Zona  I.  All  inquiries  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  940,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WB~OFFSET 

PRESSMAN 

If  you  have  soma  experience  on  a  single 
width  or  double  width  newspaper  press 
and  are  looking  to  advance  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  operation  on  a  brand  new  Cottrell 
double  width  1650.  you  may  be  the  par¬ 
son  we  are  looking  for.  Ambitious,  hard 
working  individual  with  a  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  and  master  a  new  challenge  will 
be  the  person  we  hire.  Sand  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Mrs. 
Amato,  Box  845,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN.  Goss  Community,  must  be 
competent  on  fine  work.  Camara  ex¬ 
perience  or  willingness  to  learn  cam¬ 
era  essential.  Lindsay  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif.  993247. 


j  PRODUCTION 

COMPOSITION  FOREMAN  for  small 
Midwest  daily.  Latest  photocomposi- 
,  tion  system  with  terminals.  Job  quali- 
1  fications:  supervisory  experience,  pho- 
I  tocomposition  experience,  mature  judg- 
1  ment,  technical  aptitude,  communica- 
tor,  initiative,  problem  solver  and_  self 
motivator.  Pay  based  on  qualifications, 

'  with  $15,000  minimum.  Profit  sharing. 

Will  pay  moving.  Sand  resume  to  Box 
;  905.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  MANAGER,  weekly  Zona 
'  5  offset  papers.  Must  know  computer 
'  typesetting,  ad  and  editorial  copy  flow. 

I  camera  page  layout,  personnel.  Send 
resume  salary  required.  Box  998,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


I  NEW  YORK  CITY  8ASED  association 
I  seeks  aqgressive,  ambitious  sales  per- 
'  son  to  direct  recruitment  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  In  the  continental  U.S.  and  Can- 
'  ada.  Relocation  not  required,  however, 

,  employment  demands  heavy  travel.  Pre- 
I  vious  sales  experience  necessary,  with 
I  knowledge  of  printing  and  graphic  arts 
I  related  techniques  a  must.  Employment 
;  carries  full  benefits — pension,  insurance, 

!  vacation,  etc.  Remuneration  in  the 
$30M  per  year  range.  Send  full  details 
I  including  employment,  salary  history, 
and  references  to  Box  990,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MARKETING-MERCHANDISING- 
SALES — Eiemplary  producer  with  over 
20  hard  years  experience  In  hot  compe¬ 
tition.  12  in  daily  management,  wants 
growth  oriented  opportunity.  Specialist 
in  helping  top  management  control 
costs  as  income  and  profits  are  in¬ 
creased.  Box  f28.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CURIOUS,  hard-working  reporter  seeks 
work  on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Eager  for  features,  obits — any¬ 
thing!  Experience:  small  weekly,  '75  his¬ 
tory  and  J-degrees.  Will  give  thought¬ 
ful  cons  de-ation  to  any  offer,  any 
Zone!  Box  897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/DESKMAN.  22,  For  any 
daily  or  weekly  in  U.S.  Former  assistant 
editor  of  medical  magazine,  editor  of 
largest  college  daily  in  country,  time 
at  UPl  New  York  City  desk,  freelance 
for  New  York  Times,  photo  skills,  too. 
Will  relocate  for  beginner's  position. 
Box  773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY 
seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  23,  BA 
political  science.  Experienced  writing, 
editing,  photo,  layout  all  phases. 
M.  J.  Mayer,  Convoy,  Ohio  4SB32. 

PHOmJOURNAUSMT^ 


PROBLEM  SOLVER  AND  IMPLEMENT- 
ER  wishes  to  return  to  rewards  of  hard 
work  in  newspaper  business.  Any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  701,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  feature 
writer  with  a  camera,  seeks  position  on 
US  or  Canadian  weekly  MA  English, 
fluent  French,  musical  background.  Box 
730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERVISING  SALES  MANAGER  with 
10  years  experience  with  top  metro. 
Seeking  challenging  position  in  any 
Zone.  Very  strong  on  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Complete  circulation  background. 
Box  B7S,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


MONEY  IS  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GAME. 
I  am  a  money  making  sales  manager. 
Are  you  willing  to  share?  Bill  Scales, 
(415)  447-7437. 


DESPERATELY  NEEDED  by  editor  42, 
family  man,  spot  on  small/medium 
daily  or  copy  desk,  metro.  Caught  in 
economic  cutback.  20  years  experience. 
Top  references.  Call  (814)  434-0578, 


SEASONED  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  pro- 
,  motional  skills  seeks  position  on  small 
I  town  newspaper.  Please  write  Wes  Du¬ 
mont,  Box  340,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  (37)  on 
30,000-4-  daily  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  Publisher  of  larger  property. 
Present  position  satisfying,  but  family 
ownership  of  property  limits  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Former  Ad  Director,  strong  in 
cost  control.  Box  774,  Editor  R  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER  or  general  manager.  Proven 
record  of  achievement,  fully  q^ualified. 
Daily  newspapers.  Box  772,  Editor  R 
Publisher, 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Big  on  increasing  sales  and  pro¬ 
motional  work,  very  cost  conscious,  have 
managed  all  departments  also  handle 
job  printing  from  bidding  to  delivery. 
Now  looking  for  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  position  with  growth  potential 
in  Zone  1-2-3.  Box  775,  Editor  R  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTISTS  /  CARTOONISTS 


EXCEPTIONAL  EDITORIAL  CARTOON. 
1ST,  young,  exparianced,  dedicated, 
seeks  work  with  daily.  Portfolio  avail¬ 
able.  Box  857,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
in  early  40's,  now  working  on  IO0M-(- 
AM-PM  operation,  seeks  directorship 
of  similar  or  larger  size  paper.  14  years 
experience.  Grass  roots  background. 
Box  774.  Editor  R  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  presently 
employed  on  large  metro  area  daily. 
12  years  experience  all  phases  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  including  strong  sales 
background.  Desire  relocation  in  Zones 
4.8  or  9.  Box  737,  Editor  R  Publisher. 

O/SPLAYADVERT/SnVG^ 

AD  DIRECTOR-AD  MANAGER,  small- 
medium  size  daily  or  weekly  in  West  or 
Southwest.  7  years  experience  on  dailies 
including  metro  in  competitive  market. 
Retail,  classified,  promotion,  market 
analysis.  Creative,  innovative  self  start¬ 
er,  and  more.  Lifestyle  as  important  as 
position.  Box  855,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  strong  weekly, 
4  years  ad  sales,  design,  management, 
seeks  return  to  advertising  with  small 
to  medium  daily.  Areas  3,4,5.  Degree. 
Box  758,  Editor  R  Publisher. 

MONEY  IS  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GAME. 
I  am  a  money  making  sales  manager. 
Are  you  willing  to  share?  Bill  Scales, 
(415)  447-7437. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Award-win- 
ning  retail  advertising  manager  looking 
for  Ad  Director's  slot  on  40,000-|-  daily. 
Family  man,  30  years  old.  MA,  can  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  and  motivate  your  ex¬ 
isting  staff  to  greater  performance.  Box 
775,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  I  year  weekly  expe'ience 
(general  assignment,  features,  some  ed¬ 
iting),  Master's  in  urban  affairs.  U  S. 
Government  experience;  seeks  position 
small  weekly  or  daily,  any  Zone.  Mark 
Weinberg,  1318  Forest  St.,  Bellingham, 
Wash.  78225. 

RECENT  J-GRAD  seeks  reporting  po¬ 
sition  on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Zona 
3  4.  Will  work  for  low  wages  in  ex¬ 
change  for  top  experience.  Strong 
background  from  internship  and  cam¬ 
pus  experience.  Own  3Smm  camera. 
Resume,  clips,  professional  recommen¬ 
dations  and  personal  interviews  avail¬ 
able.  Box  703,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  DESKMAN— Editor  of  qual¬ 
ity  Eastern  Seaboa  d  weekly  with  five 
years  da'Iy  experience  seeks  growth  op- 
po'tunity  on  small  to  medium  daily. 
Box  873,  Editor  R  Publisher. _ 

DAILY  REPORTING  SPOT— bright,  ver¬ 
satile  and  ambitious  reporter  seeks  job 
on  daily,  any  Zone.  Editor,  up-graded 
News  York  City  weekly.  Magazine  writ¬ 
er  and  freelance.  Capable  photograph¬ 
er.  Box  731,  Editor  R  Publisher. 

DESPERATE;  Very  conscientious  news¬ 
paperwoman  who's  tired  of  writing  is 
ready  to  commit  suicide  unless  she  can 
find  nice  desk  job.  Experience  as  make¬ 
up  editor  for  women's  pages  of  major 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  754,  Editor  R 
Publisher. 

BIG-CITY  NEWSMAN  who  quit  job  on 
principles  seeks  position  with  gutsy 
small-town  or  alternative  paper.  Broad 
experience  in  editing,  re-write  and  ori¬ 
ginal  reporting.  Superbly  talented. 
Writing  is  the  best.  Box  722,  Editor  R 
Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  eight 
years  experience;  seek  sports  editorship 
or  responsible  slot  on  10-50,000  PM.  any 
Zone.  Enjoy  community  involvement, 
strong  on  organization,  tight  yet  lively 
human  interest  writing,  extensive  edit¬ 
ing.  layout  experience.  Complete  res¬ 
ume  on  request.  Box  740,  Editor  R  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  TEACHER.  NEWS  EDITOR  of 
semi-weekly  newsp^er,  seeks  news/ 
editorial  position.  Zones  2,3.  Special 
interest;  education.  Honest  aggressive, 
age  27.  MA  !n  journalism-UNC.  Box  713, 
Editor  R  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24,  with  all-around  city  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  position  with  medium  or 
large  daily.  Present  spot  on  15,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  offers  no  future.  1773  J-Grad. 
Box  757.  Editor  R  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/WRITER.  Strong 
background  on  major  dailies.  Provide 
thorough,  sophisticated  yet  understand¬ 
able  coverage.  Box  727,  Editor  R  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  young  political  reporter 
in  major  state  capital  seeks  position 
with  quality  news  organization.  Box  771, 
Editor  R  Publisher. 


HIRE  A  MASTER— MSJ  from  North¬ 
western  plus  daily,  weekly  experience. 
Strong  on  politics.  Box  1002,  Editor  R 
Publisner. 
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BRITISH  tough  assignment  freelance 
seeks  permanent  position  in  U.S.  18 
years  newspaper,  TV,  radio,  photo.  PR 
experience  in  30  nations.  523  Brighton 
Ave.,  Portland,  Maine  04102.  Ph;  (207) 
772-7770. 

NEED  A  MANAGING  EDITOR?  Mid¬ 
level  editor.  30,  seeks  challenge  on 
small,  medium  daily.  Strong  layout, 
tight  editing,  award-winning  writer.  No 
stranger  to  responsibility.  Small,  medi¬ 
um,  metro  experience.  Family  man.  Box 
777,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  seeks  challenge. 
Twin  degrees  in  Journalism  and  Ac¬ 
counting.  440  Riviera  Blvd.,  Indialantic, 
Fla.  32703. 


CONSUMER  REPORTER,  28,  with  Action 
Line  experience  seeks  newspaper  beat 
or  action  line.  2  years  consumer  af¬ 
fairs  experience  with  public  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  consumer  group.  Box  782,  Edi¬ 
tor  R  Publisher. 


WRITER,  22,  former  edifor  of  small 
daily,  seeks  spot  with  larger  paper,  any 
Zone.  Hard  news,  features,  sports  (in¬ 
cluding  top  soccer  coverage).  Profi¬ 
cient  with  camera,  darkroom.  Honors 
BA  English.  Currently  freelancing.  Box 
783,  Editor  R  Publisher. 

WILL  WORK  long  hours  anywhere. 
Available  immediately.  I  year  daily 
experience — reporting,  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy,  section  editor.  Box  788,  Editor  R 
Publisher. 


DAMN  GOOD  journalist  desires  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  television  or  radio 
position  in  Chicago.  Pulitzer  nominee. 
You  get  guts,  desire  and  ability.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  787,  Editor  R 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  copy-telegraph-makeup  ed¬ 
itor  seeks  challenge  any  Zone  or  Can¬ 
ada.  Box  774,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  EDITOR— 2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  New  York  City  daily  and 
several  national  magazines.  Have  also 
co-authored  sports  books.  Available 
immediately,  any  Zone.  Box  777,  Editor 
R  Publisher. 


NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate 
with  4  months  experience  as  AP  report¬ 
er-intern  seeks  position  with  daily. 
Hardworking,  dedicated  reliable,  will 
consider  any  start,  any  Zone,  Resume, 
work  samples.  Box  742,  Editor  R  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Kir  GRADUATE.  PJ  Major;  Public  Re- 
larions/Marketing  Experience;  Zones 
1, 4,7. 8,7.  Resume/ Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  733,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


GOOD  PICTURES  are  my  specialty! 
Photojournalist,  28,  with  solid  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  published  in  national 
magazines,  seeks  challenging  position 
with  picture  oriented  daily  any  Zone. 
Available  September  15,  1775.  Resume/ 
portfolio.  Box  784,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


EYES  AND  BRAINS — Prize-winning  pho¬ 
tographer,  then  writer,  now  editor.  Top 
grad  from  top  Journalism  school  with 
2  years  experience  on  30,000  daily.  Not 
unhappy  here,  but  have  exhausted 
chances  for  improvement.  Size  of  pa¬ 
per — immaterial.  Resume,  portfolio  on 
request.  Box  771,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assistant. 
Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  hot  or 
cold.  Union  law  and  labor  negotiations. 
Converted  from  hot  to  Photocomposi¬ 
tion.  stereo  to  direct  printing.  Cost 
conscious.  Resume  upon  request.  Box 
742,  Editor  R  Publisher. 

COMPUTER  TYPESETTING— Experi¬ 
enced  with  multi-disk  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  OCR,  on-line  editing.  College 
grad,  experienced  supervisor  young, 
energetic.  Seek  position  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Box  751,  Editor  R  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledge 
from  composing  room  to  transporta¬ 
tion;  hot  to  cold  type;  stereo  to  thin 
relief;  programming  and  data  process¬ 
ing  background.  Box  787,  Editor  R  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


32-YEAR-OLD  production  Manager  ex¬ 
perienced  in  conversion.  Masters  from 
RIT.  8  years  on  one  paper.  Box  779,  Edi¬ 
tor  R  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  WRITER,  30,  creative  and 
reliable  seeks  promotion  duties  with 
growing  daily  or  large  weekly  group, 
any  Zone.  Print,  radio  and  TV  copy, 

filus  strong  background  in  sales  and 
ayout.  Very  eager.  Ken  Lynch.  4838 
Greenwood  St.,  Brookhaven,  Pa.  43838. 
(215)  874-4743. 
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Jazz  reporters 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  talked 
about  the  power  a  critic  may  have,  say¬ 
ing,  “Musicians  know  they  can’t  be 
jfood  every  single  night,  and  they  don’t 
know  for  sure  when  a  newspaper  critic 
may  be  there.’’ 

The  group  also  discussed  the  first 
day  where  criticism  ends  and  flack  be¬ 
gins.  “Most  criticism  in  jazz  has  not 
always  been  fair.  The  artist  always  has 
to  be  spontaneous  and  there  are  en¬ 
vironmental  factors,”  said  Morgen- 
stern.  Dave  Brubeck  and  Stan  Kenton, 
he  said,  have  had  the  largest  amount  of 
cruel  criticism,  but  of  course  they  have 
adoring  fans.  Bill  Fowler  of  Denver 
said  “a  really  good  jazz  musician  can 
hear  very  well,  but  he’s  not  assured 
the  critic  has  the  highly  developed 
hearing  apparatus  he  does.”  There  is 
such  pressure  in  the  daily  press,  it  was 
said,  to  be  entertaining  rather  than 
write  honestly  about  the  music. 

Martin  Williams  asked  about  influ¬ 
ences  the  music  critics  had,  and  names 
mentioned  included  those  of  the  late 
Ralph  Gleason,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Leonard  Feather,  Los  Angeles 
Times  jazz  critic. 

Williams  told  the  group,  “If  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  what  a  major 
scale  is  or  what  an  arpeggio  is,  you 
shouldn’t  write  about  music.  You  peo¬ 
ple  should  change  that  in  your  writing 
about  jazz.” 

Albert  Murray  talked  about  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  criticism;  saying  the 
function  of  the  critic  is  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  tbe  work  of  art  and  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  listeners.  He  should  serve  as  an 
“arbiter  of  taste,”  taste  being  defined  as 
“a  sense  of  proportion.” 

Jazz  “editorial  stepchild” 

During  a  break  in  the  session,  Ron 
Wei  burn  who  works  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  iJew  Tunes,  a  weekly,  with  a 
column  called  “New  Spirituals”,  com¬ 
plained  that  “Where  newspapers  are 
concerned,  jazz  writing  is  an  editorial 
stepchild.  Editors  don’t  really  feel 
newspapers  need  it.  My  editor  is  more 
interested  in  music  related  to  rock.  But 
I  recently  discovered  that  37  percent  of 
the  readers  read  my  column.  But  edi¬ 
tors,  I’ve  found,  don’t  understand  jazz, 
and  they  delete  sections  of  articles.” 

Earl  Calloway,  fine  arts  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Defender  newspaper, 
said  he  doesn’t  have  the  problem  of  his 
jazz  writing  being  edited  down.  He’s 
provided  with  enough  space. 

Clifford  Smith,  general  assignment 
reporter  at  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  a  fellow  at  the  jazz  writ¬ 
ers  institute,  agreed  that  “editors  don’t 
understand  jazz.  They’re  more  oriented 
to  politics  and  crime  news  and  run-of- 
the-mill  things.  So  writing  about  jazz 
for  the  Times-Union  and  for  Gannett 
News  Service  for  me  is  a  labor  of  love. 
I  donate  a  lot  of  my  time.  I’ve  always 
liked  music.” 


He  played  clarinet  and  saxophone  in 
high  school  and  college.  On  the  paper, 
one  of  the  editors  knew  Smith  had  an 
interest  in  music  and  asked  him  to  cover 
Woody  Herman's  band  when  they  came 
to  Rochester.  He  got  a  good  response 
and  was  inspired  to  do  more  w’riting 
about  music  for  the  Times-Union,  build¬ 
ing  up  a  beat  of  his  own.  No  one  else 
was  interested.  Smith  became  entertain¬ 
ment  editor;  sometimes  getting  carried 
away  with  his  love  for  jazz,  ending  up 
with  three  or  four  jazz  articles  in  the 
Saturday  magazine. 

“Editors  thought  I  was  displaying  a 
lot  of  enthusiasm  for  jazz.”  He  started 
reviewing  records  for  Gannett,  but  that 
resulted  in  a  lot  of  overtime  and  Smith 
got  discouraged  and  his  column  stopped 
for  a  time.  He  started  the  “DISCus- 
sion”  column  up  again  a  year  ago. 

“The  dilemma  is  a  matter  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  to  jazz,”  he  said.  “You 
don’t  want  to  criticize  music  before  peo¬ 


ple  can  listen  to  it,”  said  Smith.  He 
said  he  criticized  musician  Chuck  Man- 
gione,  who  is  originally  from  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  “Mangione’s  family  has 
turned  me  off.  You  can’t  tear  a  local 
iboy  apart,  especially  if  he  has  a  follow¬ 
ing.” 

Bernard  Lairet  attended  the  insti¬ 
tute  from  the  Cleveland  Press,  and 
Peter  Occhiogrosso,  from  the  Soho 
Weekly  News  who  also  contributes  to 
the  Village  Voice.  Peter  considers  the 
News,  which  pays  $10  for  a  review,  $15 
an  article,  a  base  to  w’ork. 

The  institute  was  held  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  association  with  the  jazz  studies  pro¬ 
gram  at  Rutgers  University.  Peggy 
Martin,  project  assistant  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  jazz  program,  said  the  10  fel¬ 
lows  were  chosen  from  50  applicants, 
that  they  received  plane  fare  to  New 
York  and  $35  a  day  for  the  10  days. 


Strict  news  censorship 
imposed  in  India 

The  Indian  Government  imposed  news 
censorship  Thursday  (June  31)  and  cut 
all  communications  with  the  outside 
world  when  Prime  Minister  Ghandi  de¬ 
clared  a  state  of  emergency  and  arrested 
hundreds  of  her  political  opponents. 

A.  R.  Baji,  the  government’s  chief 
information  spokesman,  called  in  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  and  told  them  they 
would  have  to  submit  their  dispatches 
to  censorship  before  communications 
were  restored. 

The  first  dispatch  submitted  by  UPI 
correspondent  Victor  J.  Vanzi  went 
through  four  censors.  Each  one  deleted 
parts  of  it,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the 
original,  Vanzi  reported,  even  to  the 
point  of  deleting  a  paragraph  saying 
that  the  Capital  of  New  Delhi  was 
calm. 

A  government  spokesman  in  New 
Delhi  briefed  foreign  and  Indian  news¬ 
men  Thursday  night  and  twice  Friday 
on  the  situation  in  the  country,  stipu¬ 
lating  that  copy  based  on  his  briefings 
need  not  pass  through  censors  so  long 
as  it  did  not  exceed  facts  contained  in 
his  statements.  He  said  any  material 


not  based  on  his  briefings  had  to  be 
censored. 

UPI  and  New  York  Times  have  noti¬ 
fied  correspondents  not  to  abide  by  any 
censorship  not  legally  imposed  by  law. 

Lewis  M.  Simons,  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Post,  was  ordered  out 
of  the  country  on  June  30  for  an  article 
in  which  he  reported  that  Indian  Army 
officers  were  annoyed  over  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Gandhi’s  refusal  to  resign  from 
office.  The  dispatch  was  sent  six  days 
before  censorship  was  imposed. 

All  but  one  of  New  Delhi’s  14  daily 
newspapers  appeared  on  the  streets 
Saturday  (June  28)  for  the  first  time 
in  three  days  but  had  large  blank 
spaces  where  news  had  been  censored. 
The  Motherland,  one  of  Mrs.  Gandhi’s 
most  severe  critics  and  whose  editor 
was  among  those  jailed,  did  not  pub¬ 
lish. 

Press  censorship  was  imposed  under 
the  decree  proclaimed  by  Mrs.  Gandhi 
to  combat  what  she  called  a  “widespread 
conspiracy”  against  the  government. 

Fire  suspected  of  being  “an  act  of 
sabotage”  by  opponents  of  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Gandhi  gutted  the  television  film 
library  in  the  all-India  radio  building 
in  downtown  New  Delhi  Saturday 
(June  28). 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
CATV  properties 


Appraisals?  Sales? 
One  Company  to  handle 
all  your  problems. 
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K  AT  A  BETTER 
MEDIUM  FOR  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  MARKET 
ADVERTISING 


Last  year's  market  figures  are  as 
out-of-date  as  yesterday's  newspaper 


SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  ALL  YEAR  IN  AN  EDITORIAL 
CLIMATE  OF  COMPLETE,  ACCURATE,  UP-TO-DATE  DATA . . . 


Planning  advertising  campaigns  or  selecting  locations 
for  shopping  centers,  stores  or  plants,  marketers  need 
information  in  advance.  E&P  Market  Guide  tells  them  what 
your  market  will  be  next  year,  not  what  it  was  last  year. 


E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  IS  COMPLETE 

The  market  Guide  gives  detailed  data  on  U.S. 
and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  markets.  No  other 
single  source  offers  such  a  wealth  of  current, 
accurate  information— a  library  of  facts  in  a 
single  volume. 


E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  IS  ACCURATE 

Time  after  time.  Market  Guide  economic  estimates 
have  proven  correct  within  a  few  percentage 
points  when  the  actual  figures  became  available. 


E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  IS  UP-TO-DATE 

No  other  publication  provides  statistics  that  are 
as  current.  Market  Guide  estimates  accurately 
predict  market  data  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ahead 
of  most  other  sources. 


E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  REACHES  KEY  MARKETING  PEOPLE 

Over  6,000  sold  every  year.  Your  largest  advertisers— the  most  distinguished 
names  in  marketing— buy  one  or  more  copies  yearly.  Major  retail  chains 
order  in  quantity— up  to  49  copies— for  regional  offices  throughout  the  country. 


E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  sells  your  market— your  MARKET  GUIDE  ad  sells  your  newspaper. 
Contact  F.  C.  Teubner,  Advertising  Manager,  for  complete  information  and  rates. 


Editor  St  Publisher  sso  third  avenue,  new  york,n.y.  10022 


This  early  photograph  shows  where 
the  first  Denver  newspaper  was 
printed— first,  by  one  hour  and  forty- 
five  minutes! 


Uocky  Mountain  News 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


